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PREFACE 


A living theology is much more than the translation of 
credal and confessional formularies. These traditional 
formularies are themselves the result of the Church’s en¬ 
counter with its environment in times past, and they are a 
goodly heritage of the Church, in India as elsewhere. But 
they are valuable to us here in India precisely in the measure 
in which the Indian Church seeks to confess Christ in the 
context of the thought-forms and life-situations of its own 
setting. As a statement of the East Asia Christian Confer¬ 
ence puts it: 

A living theology must speak to the actual questions 
men in Asia are asking in the midst of their dilemmas; their 
hopes, aspirations and achievements; their doubts, despair 
and suffering. It must also speak in relation to the 
answers that are being given by Asian religions and philo¬ 
sophies, both in their classical form and in new forms 
created by the impact on them of Western thought, 
secularism and science. Christian theology will fulfil its 
task in Asia only as the Asian Churches, as servants of 
God’s Word and revelation in Jesus Christ, speak to the 
Asian situation and from involvement in it. 

This is the rationale behind our search for an Indian 
Christian Theology. 

A discriminating appropriation of the insights of Christian 
individuals and movements that have contributed to this 
search in the past is an integral part of our own search 
today. These men and movements had entered into serious 
dialogue with the religions and secular cultures of the land, 
both in their classical forms and in their renascent phases. 
Many of them tried to clarify to themselves and to others 
the truth and meaning of til cir Christian faith, from within 
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their dialogical situation. We are only beginning today to 
recognise the relevance of their insights. 

In this series of books, to which we have given the general 
title Confessing the Faith in India, we seek to present brief 
interpretative studies of these pioneers, with selections from 
their writings. 

The first four books in the series were The Theology of 
Chenchiah by D. A. Thangasamy, The Theology of Chakkarai 
by P. T. Thomas, The Theology of Goreh by Balwant A. M. 
Paradkar, and Pioneers of Indigenous Christianity by Kaj 
Baago. They dealt with the manner in which Christian 
thinkers sought to confess their faith in Christ in relation to 
the religious and cultural milieu in India. 

The fifth book in the series. The Acknowledged Christ of the 
Indian Renaissance by M. M. Thomas, took up the issues 
posed by the Neo-Hindu leaders from Rammohan Roy to 
Vivekananda, Radhakrishnan and Gandhiji in their grappling 
with the person of Jesus Christ and the historical pheno¬ 
menon of Christianity. It also dealt with the dialogue that 
was carried on by some of the Christian thinkers with these 
Hindu leaders, thus making explicit the dialogical framework 
of Indian Christian theological enterprise. 

In the sixth book. The Witness of S. K. George, T. K. 
Thomas dealt with the response of a man of great moral and 
intellectual integrity to the challenge of Indian Nationalism 
and Gandhian Satyagraha. The seventh. The Theology of 
Hogg by Eric Sharpe, was a study of the evolution of the 
thinking of a missionary theologian who thought his way 
through in the frontier between India and the West both in 
philosophy and theology and affirmed the truth and meaning 
of Jesus Christ in terms of the fundamental spiritual and 
moral questions that Hinduism raises. 

In The Secular Witness of E. V. Mathew we were intro¬ 
duced to the thought of one who was an untiring advocate 
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of Secular Christianity in our own day. Himself a lawyer, 
E. V. Mathew was committed to the radical transformation 
of Indian society through law and politics. He did theology 
in the secular frontier, which is an important dimension of 
confessing the faith in India. 

In the present volume we are introduced to the work and 
thought of Dr. E. Stanley Jones.* He first came to India 
more than sixty-five years ago. He is different from other 
missionaries in so far as he has tried to relate the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to the socio-political and cultural realities of 
the country. His impact was considerable at one time among 
elitist sections throughout India. 

We are grateful to Mr. Richard W. Taylor for introducing 
us to Dr. Jones’s contribution to confessing the Christian 
faith in India. 

\5th December 1972 . 

Editors. 


M. M. Thomas 
T. K. Thomas 


* This book was still in the Press when Dr Jones died on 25 January, 
1973. He was, all his life, an energetic evangelist and a great friend 
of India. In the present volume there is no attempt to study his 
contribution in detail, nor does it give biographical details. 

Dr Jones was a missionary with a difference, and we are here 
concerned primarily with that difference.— Editors. 
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INTRODUCTION 



EVANGELIST AND PREACHER 


E. S tanle y Jones arrived in India as an American Metho dist 
mis sionary in the year 1907. He served in the U.P., had a 
spiritual crisis and a breakdown in mental health, became a 
travelling evangelist of all-India and then world-wide renown 
and wrote some twenty-five books, many of them highly 
repetitive and some of them excessively stylized. He drops 
the names of the famous and the powerful at every opportu¬ 
nity, and energetically creates opportunities; he did more 
than any other single individual to support opposition to 
American Methodist entry into the Church of North India; 
and he advocates for India the so-called Christian school of 
psychiatry associated with Smiley Blanton and N. V. Peale— 
all of which I view as being as unfortunate as they are 
absurd. And yet, and yet, he has made more, many more, 
positive and remarkable Indianish contributions to Christian 
thought than anyone else, of any nationality, based in the 
vast and crucial Hindi-speaking region; and it is my experi¬ 
ence that to know him is to love him—therefore I dare say 
we must take his contributions toward confessing the faith 
in India utterly seriously. 

By the 1920s Jones was a famous evangelist and preacher 
in America as well as in India. For instance between early 
November 1925 and late January 1926 he held * meetings ’ in 
Hyderabad (Sind), Karachi, Lahore, Amritsar, Bareilly, 
Agra, Allahabad, Ahmedabad, Bihar, Calcutta and Dacca! 1 
All were largely attended. He was speaking to educated 
Indians, an intellectual elite. Of course he also spoke in 
the South. In many parts of India he was one of the few 

' 4 Reported in Indian Witness, 11 Nov. 25, p. 709. 
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missi onaries of his generation who understood himself as 
having a vocation as an evangelist to the intellectuals. This 
was a period when most were involved with die great mass- 
movements of outcaste and backward peoples. In 1928 he 
was elected a Bishop by the Methodist General Conference, 
but resigned straightaway as he felt called to continue his 
vocation as an evangelist.® 

From then on he toured the world as an evangelist—he 
haH already been in Europe with Sherwood Eddy in 1925 s — 
but his base continued to be in India (where he had already 
worked with Eddy 4 ). He was in South America 5 , China, 
Japan and Russia. 6 His passing through London, and what 
he had said there, was important news in The Guardian — 
often included in the ‘London Letter’ 7 . 

Finally in 1941 his primary base of operations very clearly 
shifted to America although his interest in India continued 
to be great, his contacts constant and his visits fairly frequ¬ 
ent. He had intended to return from America by May 1941 
and was being booked at various centres in India for united 
evangelistic work 8 when, just before he was to sail, he felt 
guided by God to cancel his sailing and stay on in the 
States. 9 There he worked for peace, especially between the 
United States and Japan, and sought to keep the United 


4 Ibid., 30 May 28, p. 346. 

» Ibid., 30 June 25. . „ ' 

4 Ibid., ‘ Centenary Special ’, 1919, p. 21; 13 Aug. 19, p. 571, 

« Ibid., 17 Oct. 28. 

6 Ibid., 3 May 34. 

7 Guardian, 6 June 29, pp. 267 ff.; 5 April. 34, pp. 214 f.; 29 Mar. 34, 
p. 199 ; 8 April. 37, p. 213. 

* Ibid., 30 Jan. 41, p. 42. " 

• Ibid ., 24 April41, p. 90. Cf. also E. Stanley Jones, A Song of Ascents, 
Nashv ille: Abingdon Press, 1968, p. 194. This book is hereafter cited 
as Ascents. Subtitled * A spiritual autobiography ’, it reflects much of 
his life as interpreted from a much later vantage point. In it, like any 
preacher, he repeats some of the. points and stories from his earlier 
writings, much polished and without attribution. 
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States out of the war in order to act as a mediator-nation 
towards Europe. 10 Then in 1944 he applied for a visa to 
return to India but it was turned down by the British 
Government, presumably because Jones had been clearly 
saying that he believed in the moral right of India to self- 
government. 11 

" 'M. M. Thomas has said that of the ‘ Christian evangelists 
Who sought to understand and interpret Gandhi sympatheti¬ 
cally from within the orthodoxy of the Christian Church ... 
E. Stanley Jones was foremost.’ 12 I agree and am inclined 
to suggest that he was the foremost of his generation in 
taking many aspects of Indian history and culture seriously 
as the desirable context of the Gospel in and for India. 
When The Guardian, the weekly Christian journal of public 
opinion, was re-born in Calcutta, E. Stanley Jones’s is the 
only American name I can identify in the short list of the 
Committee of Management which signed the statement which 
included: 

Believing that the government of a country can only be 
permanently satisfactory when it has secured the general 
consent and approval of the people of the land, * The 
, Guardian ’ will welcome the growth of Indian national 
feeling, and will try to assist it to find its expression in 
accordance with Christian ideals. It will advocate an 
orderly but unhesitating process of reform in every 
department of national and social life, irrespective of race 
or religion, but in the general interests of humanity, and 


19 Christian Century, 4 June 41, pp. 743 ff. I am grateful to Roland W. 
Scott for this reference and other help. 

11 Ibid., 25 April 45. Cf. E. Stanley Jones, Mahatma Gandhi : An 
Interpretation, Lucknow: Lucknow Publishing House (1948), 1963, p. 7. 
This book is hereafter cited as Gandhi. 

ls M. M. Thomas, The Acknowledged Christ of the Indian Renaissance, 
Madras: CISRS-CLS, 1970, p. 232. 
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will contain articles by well-known Indian Christian leaders 
and others. 

It will stand for the need of personal religious experience 
as a vital force in both individual and national life. 18 

I have reason to suspect that this statement, which seems to 
have been drafted in 1923, well represents Jones’s position, 
on the matters covered, at that time. It is, I dare say, a 
rather fresh and bold position for the time. 

The Indian Christ 

Two years later his first book was published— The Christ 
pf the Indian Road. 1 * 

Here he pleads: 

Christianity must be defined as Christ, not the Old 
Testament, not Western civilisation, not even the system 
built around him in the West, but Christ himself, and to 
be a Christian is to follow him ... Christ must be in 
an Indian setting. It must be the Christ of the Indian 
Road.... Christ must not seem a Western Partisan... 
but a Brother of Men. We would welcome to our fellow¬ 
ship the modem equivalent of the Zealot, the nationalist, 
even as our Master did. 16 
He writes further: 

We want the East to keep its own soul—only thus can 
it be creative. We are not there to plaster Western civili¬ 
sation upon the East, to make it a pale copy of our¬ 
selves ... We are not there to give its people a blocked- 
off, rigid, ecclesiastical and theological system, saying to 
them, ‘Take that in its entirety or nothing.’ Jesus is the 

13 Guardian, 21 Feb. 24, p. 99. 

14 E. Stanley Jones, The Christ of the Indian Road, Lucknow r Lucknow 
Publishing House, (1925) 1964. Hereafter cited as Christ of the Road . 

15 Ibid. 9 pp. 16 ff. 
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gospel—he himself is the good. news. Men went out in 
those early days and preached Jesus and the resurrection— 
a risen Jesus... We have added a good deal to the 
central message—Jesus ... Jesus is universal. He can 
stand tile shock of transplantation. He appeals to the 
universal heart... We will give them Christ, and urge 
them to interpret him through their own genius and life- 
Then the interpretation will be first-hand and vital. 16 

This was written almost fifty years ago. Some of it is pretty 
dated—like referring to ‘ them But basically it is a call 
for an Indian Christian theology—a call still utterly relevant 
and still too little heeded. 

Further on Jones writes of Christ: ‘ He and the facts 

not only command us to go, but he, standing in the East, 
beckons us to come. He is there—deeply there, before us. 
We not Only take him; we go to him... We take them 
Christ—we go to him.’ 17 In this passage much of the 
second half of Matthew 25 is quoted too. So, Jones is 
seeing Christ already there in the hungry, thirsty, naked 
and sick. Fair enough. But I am inclined to see here a 
seed of what became a major South Asian contribution to 
ec ume nical theological thinking in the late 1950s and early 
1960s—heard most clearly, perhaps, in the New Delhi 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 1961. 18 This 
contribution is the suggestion that Christ is at work 
in the world and that we are called to discern Christ’s 
contemporary working in the world. 19 The key people 

16 Ibid., pp.28f. 

17 Ibid., pp. 48 f. 

18 For this contention in fuller detail and documentation Cf. Richard W, 
Taylor, ‘Das Wirken Christi in Unserer Gesellshaft ’ in Horst Burkle 
(ed.), Indische Beitrage zur Theologie der Gegenwart, Stuttgart: Evange- 
lisches Verlagswerke, 1966, pp. 205-217. 

18 Chapter 5 on ‘ What is God Doing in India in Richard W. Taylor 
and M. M. Thomas, Mud Walls and Steel Mills, New York: Friendship 
Press, 1963, is an exposition of some aspects of this theme. 
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Who introduced this theme of seeing Christ at work 
there wereD. T. Niles, P. D, Devanandan and M. M. Thomas- 
All three had been thoroughly exposed to the evangelical 
thought of E. Stanley Jones. I do not wish to try to prove 
that Jones did influence them in this direction; I only wish 
to say that he might have; and to say further that Jones’s 
insight that Christ is already there was and is timely for 
confessing the faith in India. 

In the heart of the following paragraph Jones has buried a 
remarkable picture of his Christ of the Indian Road: 

A friend of mine was talking to a Brahman gentleman 
when the Brahman turned to him and said, * I don’t like 
the Christ of your creeds and the Christ of your chinches.’ 
My friend quietly replied, ‘Then how would you like the 
Christ of the Indian Road?’ The Brahman thought a 
moment, mentally picturing the Christ of the Indian 
Road—he saw him dressed in Sadhu’s garments, seated 
by the wayside with the crowds about him, putting his 
hands upon the heads of poor, unclean lepers who fell at 
his feet, announcing the good tidings of the Kingdom to 
stricken folks, staggering up a lone hill with a broken 
heart and dying upon a wayside cross for men, but rising 
triumphantly and walking on that road again. He sud¬ 
denly turned to the friend and earnestly said, * I could 
love and follow the Christ of the Indian Road.’ 20 

This mental picture is both vivid and attractive. So attrac¬ 
tive that within a few years two versions, one urban and one 
rural, entitled ‘ Christ of the Indian Road ’ had been painted 
by the young Christian painter A. D. Thomas—who went 
on to paint many events of Christ’s life as Indian. 21 Others 

26 Christ of the Road, p. 23. 

21 His most important work is reproduced in A. D. Thomas, The Life 
of Christ by an Indian Artist, London, S.P.G., 1948. Thomas and some 
others who painted Christ as an Indian are treated in a preliminary way 
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also started to paint Christ as an Indian and/or in Indian 
settings at about the same time—and this trend has con¬ 
tinued. Perhaps Jones’s rationale for this Indian Christ is 
still the most widely acceptable in the Indian churches. But 
it is not accepted by all. Even in noticing A. D. Thomas’s 
two ‘ Christ of the Indian Road’ paintings an establishment 
critic added the hope that he would soon get on with other 
studies of our Lord which would reveal Him ‘ not only in 
the symbolic setting of an imaginary Indian road, but as He 
lived and worked in Palestine .’ 22 Stanley Jones must have 
anticipated this, the whole of his next paragraph, following 
the one about the mental picture quoted above, is: 

How differs this Christ of the Indian Road from the 
Christ of the Galilean Road? Not at all. 

It is my hunch that the establishment criticism may have 
been aimed at Jones through Thomas. 

Jones sought to ‘ naturalise ’ 23 Christ. He also sought to 
naturalise Christianity and an abridged version of a long 
paper of his on this written in 1923 is included in the selec¬ 
tions at the close of the book. 24 In the final paragraphs of 
his book he puts it poetically : 

There is a beautiful Indian marriage custom that dimly 
illustrates our task in India, and where it ends. At the 
wedding ceremony the women friends 6f the bride accomp¬ 
any her with music to the home of the bridegroom. They 
usher her into the presence of the bridegroom—that is as 
far as they can go, then they retire and leave her with her 


in Richard W. Taylor, ‘ Some Interpretations of Jesus in Indian Painting ’ 
in Religion and Society, Vol. XVII, No. 3 (Sept. 1970), pp.78-106 . 

22 * Art in the Indian Church \ unsigned, in The National Christian 
Council Review, Vol. LI, No. 3 (March 1931), pp. 115 f. 

** Christ of the Road, p. 23. . 

a* Ibid chapter 5 is a revised and shortened version of this 1923 paper 
which originally appeared continued in the Indian Witness, 19 Dec. 23, 
pp. 909 f.; 26 Dec. 23, pp. 927 f.; 2 Jan. 24, pp. 5-6,11. 
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husband. That is our joyous task in India: to know him, 
to introduce him, to retire—not necessarily geographically, 
but to trust India with the Christ and trust Christ with 
India. We can only go so far—he and India must go the 
rest of the way. 

India is beginning to walk with the Christ of the Indian 
Road. What a walk it will be! 25 

Round Table Dialogue 

On P. D. Devanandan’s first tour of North India as 
Director of the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion 
and Society I took him to Rishikeshtomeet my friend the late 
Swami Sivanandaji, the founder of the Divine Life Society. 
As Devanandan described our hopes for starting inter¬ 
religious dialogue, Sivanandaji’s face lit up and he said of 
course he would co-operate, that he had been in such a 
meeting once before in Saharanpur and would welcome 
many more—that it was a great pity that there had been 
none for so long. In Saharanpur Sivanandaji had been in 
one of Stanley Jones’s Round Table Conferences for sharing 
religious experience and understanding. And Sivanandaji 
was not wrong. There is much in common between the 
Round Table Conference originated by Jones and the 
Dialogue of more recent concern. 

I know of nothing like this before in India. No doubt 
there had been friendly conversations. But in public it was 
usually either monologue or debate. 26 The Round Table 
Conference is pretty thoroughly described in the selections 
at the back of this book from Jones’s extensive description in 

** Christ of the Road, pp. 220 f. 

■** Mrs. Thornton Penfield, an early American Madurai Mission mis¬ 
sionary, describes in her diary a situation in which a meeting was called 
at the initiative of a local Brahmin who wanted to learn but whose fellow 
Hindus insisted on debating instead. Manuscript with Charlotte 
Penfield Gosselink, who kindly called this to my attention. 
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his book on it. 27 Even now I know of nothing like this expert* 
ence-based dialogue. No doubt the Cuttat Circle with their 
interest in interiority meant to be preparing for such dialogue 
at a much more profound level. 28 But so far as I know all 
of their meetings were of Christians in preparation for 
dialogue or to talk about dialogue—never in actual meetings 
of inter-religious dialogue. 

Recently Jones made the point that while modem dialogues 
in India have been about the views and opinions and doctrines 
and practices of Christians and non-Christians, the Round 
Table Conference dropped ‘ from the verbal level to the vital 
level... we ... share at the level of experience ’ 29 —he 
means religious experience. I venture that this is an impor¬ 
tant corrective for us in the Dialogue business today. We 
must take religious experience seriously—and we have not 
yet done so, by and large. Once again we must be prepared 
to admit, with Jones, that * men are incurably religious.’ 80 
As I advocate this I am heartened by the recollection that 
my friend Mark Sundar Rao once included ‘experience- 
based dialogue’ in his typology of Hinduish dialogues. 81 
Certainly the Saharanpur experience had struck a very 
sympathetic cord in Sivanandaji. 

I must confess that in Jones’s recounting of various state¬ 
ments from the different Round Table Conferences I sense 
an undertone of triumphalism which I deplore—but I guess 
that a little triumphalism in 1928 is not really surprising. 


27 E. Stanley Jones, Christ at the Round Table , London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1928. Hereafter cited as Round Table. 

28 Cf. J-A. Cuttat, The Encounter of Religions , New York: Desclee, 
1960; and The Spiritual Dialogue of East and West, New Delhi: 1961. 
Some of the fruits of this approach is found in Religion and Society,Mo 1. 
XVI, No. 2 (June 1969). 

28 Ascents, p. 236. 

20 Round Table, p. 48. 

81 1 think perhaps this is still unpublished. 
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On the other hand it is very refreshing to have Jones 
confess: 

The valuable thing for us as Christians in the Round 
Table Conferences with non-Christians lay in the fact that 
we were compelled to rethink our problems in the light of 
the religious experiences of non-Christians. So while 
these Conferences have been valuable in our approach to 
the non-Christian faiths, they have proved of even greater 
value to us in facing our own problems, spiritual and 
intellectual. 32 


Ashrams 

Sat Tal 

Stanley Jones, or Brother Stanley as he is called in the 
ashram context, started a summer ashram at Sat Tal in the 
foothills of the Himalayas in 1930. 38 By 1931 it seems to 
have taken essentially the shape that it was to keep and 
which is well described in the selection at the end of this 
book. 34 It has met every summer since then and the content 
and membership have changed very much indeed over the 
years. The point was * to yoke the Christian spirit and the 
Indian spirit... unless Christianity becomes more truly Indian 
and more truly Christian it will not make much headway 
into the soul of India. In the Ashram we try to produce the 
Indian spirit, or rather to let it have full play.’ 35 A very 
good point! The idea was for Indians and foreigners to live 
and work and study and eat and dress in an Indianish 


32 Bound Table, p. 16. 

33 Ascents, p. 214. 

34 The selection Is an abridged form of Chapter VIII of B. Stanley 
Jones, Along the Indian Road, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1939, 
pp. 209-237. Hereafter cited as Along the Road. The earliest version 
of this description seems to be in The Message of Sat Tal Ashram 1931 
(with a Foreword by Dr. E. Stanley Jones), Calcutta.: Association Press, 
1932, pp. 300+vi. 

35 The Message of Sat Tal Ashram 1931, pp. 1-2. 
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way—and this may well have been at least as strange for 
educated North Indian Christians as it was for the foreigners! 
The living together —when missionaries didn’t usually live 
with or like nationals—was pretty important too for any 
Indianization of the Church. 

I suppose that the 1930s were the high-water-mark of 
Ashr am s, all of which were Indianizing something—nation¬ 
alism, cultural revival, social work, neo-Hinduism, Christia¬ 
nity. 86 The pioneering Christian Ashrams at Tirupattur 
and Poona had started in the early 1920s. Jones had been 
with Gandhi in the Sabarmati Ashram in the early 1920s. 87 
He seems to have spent several months at Shantineketan 
in 1923 and wrote of it at length with great sympathy and 
appreciation. 88 I think it likely that his poem ‘I Took My 
Lamp’ 89 was written during his stay there; it is certainly 
about that stay. The Kodaikanal Ashram was started several 
years later, quite frankly ‘ along the lines of that of 
Dr. Stanley Jones at Sat Tal’ 40 and is described as an 
‘outgrowth of the Sat Tal'Ashram’ 41 . 

Early on Sat Tal was criticized as being really a ‘ vacation 
home’—largely on the basis that it was not a year-around 
face-to-face residential group. 42 The Sat Tal response was 
that part-timeness had nothing to do with it. It pointed out 


3« Qf t Richard W. Taylor, ‘ Ashram ’ in Weltkirchenlexikon, Germany : 
ca. 1961. 

37 Gandhi , p. 36. , , . T T . 

38 E. Stanley Jones, ‘My Stay at Shantineketan in Indian Witness, 

5 Sept. 23, pp. 621 f. . _ 

39 Indian Witness , 29 Aug. 23, p. 601. It is also published m The 
Christian Advocate, 13 March 24, p. 319, in the midst of an article 4 In 
Tagore’s “ House of Peace ” ’ by E. Stanley Jones which is a rewritten 

?o S < Kodaikanal Ashram ’ in Guardian , 29 March 34, p.203 f Cf. ibid,, 
22 Feb. 34, p. 126. 

41 Ibid., 26 Sept. 35, p. 622. _ „ . ^ 

42 ‘Ashrams’ in ibid., 23 May 35, pp. 331 f., copied frbm Indian 


Witness . 
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that Sadhu Vaswani had an Ashram during the summer 
months, that Shantineketan was largely closed during the 
summer months, that calling fellow-ashramites Brother or 
Sister continued year-around, that there is core-continuity 
through the years, and that Jamnalal Bajaj * the founder of 
the Ashram in which Gandhiji now lives at Wardha ’ had 
participated in Sat Tal and certainly thought it an 
Ashram. 43 

I must confess that when I first went to the Sat Tal 
Ashram in 1962 as a study leader I thought its style a little 
like that of an American Y.M.C.A. family camp of the 
1930s—but by that time it was mostly just the ‘ old faithful’, 
missionaries and North Indian Christians, and their children. 
A few years later I was there during the first visit of an 
English missionary who had lived with the Gandhians in 
Sevagram for a while and then, in the mid-1950s, founded 
a rather severely simple Christian Ashram of his own in the 
U.P. He was not impressed by the then Sat Tal style and 
by the content of the messages of Stanley Jones. But in the 
early, great, real days of Sat Tal most of the great North 
Indian Christian rebels and nationalists were there in the core 
group year after year. Eddy Asirvatham, then of the 
Lucknow University, writes: 

Through the Ashram at Sat Tal, of which Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones was the Acharya, some fine books were brought out 
on the Christian faith and its implications. We who 
participated were allowed to express ourselves freely on 
the economic, social and political implications of the 
Christian Gospel. Christianity came to life for me in a 
way it had never done before. It meant the gripping of 


« ‘The Sat Tal Ashram Replies’ in ibid., 13 June 35, p. 377, copied 
from Indian Witness. 
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the hearts of the people and inducing them to transform 
the total environment of man. 44 

Cyril Modak the poet and man of action, soon to become 
the main ideologist of the Kristagraha Movement, was there. 
Joel S. Williams, one of the founders of the National 
Church, was there. So was Prof. E. Ahmad-Shah. So were 
Joardar and Banninga and Subhan and Yunas Sinha and 
Appasamy and others, many others! 

Lucknow 

In 1935 the Lucknow Ashram was started. It was an out¬ 
growth of the Sat Tal Ashram. The announcement of it 
includes the following: 

We feel now that we must take a step further. We have 
heard the call of these Himalayas, and now we hear the 
call of the great, palpitating city; hence the Lucknow 
Ashram ... We hope to approach this city through the 
Ashram ideal and method. 

In this Ashr a m we will have these seven activities as a 
beginning: 

1. The religious instruction of the Lucknow Christian 

College. The members of the group.will live not at 

the College, but in the Ashram. 

2. Work for the thousands of the other University 

Students in the city.We will make the Ashram a 

spiritual home for them. 

3. Newspaper evangelism will be carried on with the 
Ashram as a base. 

4. A place where enquirers can come and study the 
teachings of Christ. 

“ Eddy Asirvatham, The Evolution of My Social Thinking, Bangalore : 
CISRS, 1970, p. 30. 
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5. We will have a doctor in the group who will set up 
a dispensary in the Ashram for the poor...»we hope to 
have a travelling ambulance-dispensary which will go out 
to the village and hold roadside dispensaries. 

6. We will have a cold season language school for new 
missionaries who desire to study the language under 
Ashram conditions ( sic !). The new missionaries will thus 
start on a basis of equality with intelligent Indians and 
learn to love their culture from the very beginning. 

7. We are talcing over a small community centre and 
making it a part of the Ashram. Here students have had 
an outlet for their Christian impulses in trying to remake 
the community. 

The group in the Ashram... are all highly educated 
and consecrated Christian men and women and have 
been chosen for their Christian devotion and self-sacrifice. 
They will live according to the Ashram ideal of simplicity, 
spiritual discipline and self-sacrificing service. 46 
The article also lists the first members of the Ashram—I 
guess that two-thirds of them, at least, are Indian Christians, 
I think it of interest to note that these seven activities of the 
Ashram cover most of the major activities of all of the other 
well-known Christian Ashrams/communities throughout 
India. One and two were being done to some extent by the 
Poona Ashram and by. the Cambridge Brotherhood in Delhi. 
Three and four were being done by the Oxford Brotherhood 
in Calcutta—who were also in the business of working with 
students. Five was being done by the Tirupattur Ashram 
and mobile roadside dispensaries were a big thing in the 
mission hospital business in those days. 

48 Stanley Jones, ‘ Lucknow Ashram’, in Guardian, 11 July 35, p. 444, 
copied from Indian Witness. 
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Of the Lucknow Ashram, Eddy Asirvatham wrote: 

Some of the most fruitful years I spent were in Lucknow 
when I got to know Dr. E. Stanley Jones intimately. 
I was a warm supporter of the Christian Ashram which 
he founded in Lai Bagh. This Ashram did not last for 
many years because of certain internal difficulties; never¬ 
theless it affected my thinking in the direction of simpli¬ 
city of life, the sharing of material goods and life in 
fellowship. Even if several Ashrams fail, it does not prove 
that the Ashram idea is wrong. Repeated attempts and 
repeated failures may be necessary for a good cause 
to succeed. It is my conviction that the Ashram way of 
life is a higher way of life for some people, and that it can 
go a long way as a practical demonstration of the deep 
spiritual and social nature of Christianity. The Social 
Service League of the Ashram was a great success. 46 

The late John Barnabas who was a student in Lucknow 
Christian College and an Indian-nationalist protege of 
Dr. Asirvatham’s during the days of the Lucknow Ashram 
told me that Stanley Jones was trusted and admired by the 
nationalist students, as the other Methodist missionary 
leadership in Lucknow was not. 47 He had some scathing 
things to say about the missionary leaders who opposed them 
then but who continued as leaders, and after independence 
claimed long-lasting friendships with Gandhi, Nehru and 
others. Barnabas said that the major problem of the Ashram 
was unity, which it lacked because each member was so very 
individualistic. 

Maurice Ballanger, who was a khaddar-wearing pro¬ 
nationalist Methodist missionary in Lucknow Christian 


43 Asirvatham, op . cit., pp. 29 f. 
47 In an interview on 10 April 65 


at his brother’s house in New Delhi. 
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College and who had left in 1935—after his colleague Hal¬ 
stead had been thrown out of India for being too radically 
pro-nationalist—reminded me how brave Stanley Jones was 
in having khaddar as the clothing style of the Ashrams. 48 
Only after talking with Ballanger did I begin to understand 
what Jones meant when he wrote ‘ We began wearing Indian 
clothes at Sat Tal during the tense days of political agitation, 
and since we wore home-spun khaddar cloth, it made us 
politically suspect as well.’ 48 This was the symbol of the 
independence movement! Such clothes, Ballanger said, 
were ‘distasteful’, to the older Methodist missionaries in 
Lucknow, both in the college and in the wider establishment 
for which Lucknow was very much a centre. 

The Lucknow Ashram was closed in 1940 during the Mis¬ 
sionary Pledge and Kristagraha controversy, one of the 
sorriest performances of American Methodism in the history 
of its mission in India, when the resident head, that is 
Acharya, of the Lucknow Ashram, Jay Holmes Smith, felt 
that he had to leave India. 60 It appears that there was 
disagreement about Kristagraha among the members of the 
Ashram who were left. 61 

Of this Ralph T. Templin, the chief missionary officer of 
the Kristagraha movement and the major missionary vic tim 
of the reactionary Methodist missionary hierarchy (Cyril 
Modak, the Assistant Acharya of the Lucknow Ashram, was 


48 In an interview in his home in La Jolla, California, in the winter of 
1967-68. 

49 Along the Road, p.215. 

90 The best detailed description of this Pledge-Kristagraha fiasco is 
A Missionary and His Pledge published by P. A. Wadia, Bombay: n.d., 
with a Foreword by Wadia and S. Natarajan. 

81 Cf. * Ashrams and Politics ’ in Guardian, 23 May 40, pp. 321 f. Cf. 
also E. Stanley Jones, * The Closing of the Lucknow Ashram ’ in 
Guardian, 18 April 40, p. 252* 
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the main ideologist of the Kristagraha movement) 
writes : 62 

... I tend to credit to Brother Stanley a great deal of the 
influence along with the Ashram experience itself for the 
initiation of Kristagraha, especially as the ideology, of a 
movement to reorient Christianity away from being pro- 
Western and toward achieving a soul of its own, tied in 
closely to Mother India; and all this before any action was 
taken or any publicity resulting. During those summers 
I shared in leading Ashram seminars with Stanley ... 
and ... many others. 

... One needs only to remember Stanley Jones’ books, 
especially his first, The Christ of the Indian Road, and the 
thinking that led him to develop his Ashrams as centres for 
spiritual fellowship across all lines of separation of people 
as of the Human Community—the Kingdom of God on 
earth, and in a later book as the alternative to Communist 
Revolution—to realize how very much he must have 
influenced all of us who attended, and especially those of 
us who were closest to him and most active. Modak’s two 
booklets... have no printing address, only that of the 
Ashram building, Lai Bagh, Lucknow- 

When action was taken, at the very first. Brother Stanley 
seems to have been shocked into a confused ambivalence, 
I think more by the suddenness and drastic nature of the 
action taken against the four of us who were recalled by 
the mission during 1940 than by anything in our two state¬ 
ments ... 

When this controversy began, Brother Stanley began to 
work with the Board in New York City to try to keep me 
on the field. This I know definitely and personally. There 

“In a long letter to me dated June 24, 1970, now deposited in 
the archives of the United Theological College Library, Bangalore. 
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are also other reasons why I think he came to support the 
Kristagraha position about the ‘ compromised nature of 
the Mission, especially during the war as indicated by 
his statement of his own withdrawal from India for the 
duration of the war. He probably never was able to 
accept the resistant action that had been taken by those of 
us who took the name Kristagraha. In this he was like 
C. F. Andrews with whom I also talked about this. 

Finally Jones in his My Position Restated,* 3 found 
among the selections in the back of this book, says that his 
single passion is to be an evangelist and he is not about to 
challenge the Government on War and Imperialism even 
though, ‘lama pacifist; I have renounced war and will take 
no part in it. I feel it to be incompatible with the Christian 
way. I am also interested in India’s freedom. I believe it to 
be the birthright of every nation to express itself in self-govern¬ 
ment. I believe it will be good for India and for Britain when 
the right is conceded and implemented.’ I am inclined to 
think that it would have been more timely (I mean kcdrotic) 
for him to have joined in the challenge to the Government 
and the government-supporting missions establishment. 

American Ashrams 

The first two American Christian Ashrams were held in 
1940 under the sponsorship of the Department of Evangelism 
of the Federal Council of Churches (U.S.A.). Under the 
direction of E. Stanley Jones they involved daily silence, 
meditation, study, work and corporate worship and were to 
prepare Christian leaders for the National ChristianMission. 
The Guardian commented, ‘ It looks as if the “ Ashram ” idea 
would spread from India to other parts of the world. From 
its original meaning, “- forest colony for spiritual education 

** In Indian Witness, 11 April 40, p. 233. 
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and community living ”, it can come to mean a means of 
close association of men and women with common aims for 
intimate spiritual fellowship under conditions as natural as 
possible. May the movement spread and keep to its high 
ideals. ’ M These first two were a fortnight each but as the 
movement spread widely and to many countries the average 
duration seems to have decreased. I understand that it has 
continued to spread. 

Some time in the early 1940s, with the help of Stanley 
.Tones, the residential Harlem Ashram was formed in New 
York. It included black and white Americans and some 
Indians. Jay Holmes Smith, who had been Acharya of the 
Lucknow Ashram, and his family were among the first 
members. I think that the Ralph Templins and Cyril Modak 
were also members. All my information comes from Mrs. 
Manorama Modak who writes of the Harlem Ashram, ‘It 
was set up with extreme simplicity, house-work was shared 
and each member was engaged in a task of his own choice. 
Two of the tasks undertaken were to educate Americans for 
Indian or for Puerto Rican freedom, the latter from Ameri¬ 
can rule.’ 55 

Ecumenical Ashram 

In the early 1960s a residential Ashram was formed by 
Stanley Jones at Sat Tal—although he was not himself a 
residential member of it. He continued to spend many of 
his summers in Sat Tal. Father Lazarus, an Englishman 
who had been in the Poona Ashram and is now an Orthodox 
priest, was the head of this Ecumenical Ashram which was 
international and widely interdenominational. I gather from 

64 ‘ American “ Ashram ” ’ in Guardian, 12 Dec. 40, p. 743. Cf. also 
‘An American Christian Ashram ’ in Guardian, 6 June 40, p. 368. 

" Manorama R. Modak, The World is My Family, Bombay :• Thackers, 
1970, p. 184. 
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a recent letter from Fr. Lazarus that soon none of the 
members will be left in Sat Tal. 56 

Stanley Jones understands the close-knit, spiritually frank, 
open and supportive group fellowship as being an important 
factor in much-neede d Christian koinonia. 57 My contacts 
with participants lead s me to feel that he is right. And this 
is no small thing! M uch of our constructive theological task 
must deal with koinoma and secular koinonia in India. 58 


Concern for Social, Economic and Political Justice 

As early as 1928 Jones was taking the ‘ Russian experi¬ 
ment * seriously and taking it as a constructive challenge to 
study afresh New T estament sources on man, society and 
the world. 59 This lin s was fully developed by 1934. 60 It was 
included in a National Christian Council of India study 
pamphlet in conned ion with the Forward Movement of 
Evangelism. 61 The selections at the back of this book are 
abridged from the larger summary Jones aimed most 
specifically at India. 6 s 

By and large Jone s uses Communism merely as a foil to 
present a new, (for h m) understanding of the gospel call for 

86 Received in June, 197! t. 

67 Ascents, pp. 42 f. 

58 Cf. Richard W. Taylor, ‘ A Theology of Modernization ’ in Saral K. 
Chatterji (ed.), The Asian Meaning of Modernization Delhi : E.A.C*G.r 
I.S.P.C.K., 1972. , 

62 I have been informed py Dr. Paul J. Braisted that Jones was including 
this in his talks when Biaisted toured India with him in the winter of 
1928-29. 

eo ‘Christianity Faces Communism: Dr. E. Stanley Jones’s Lectures 
in Lucknow* in Indian Witness, 25 Oct. 34, p. 676, copied from The 
Pioneer . Also E. Stanley Jones, Christ arid Communism , Lucknow: 
Lucknow Publishing House, (1935) 1963. Hereafter cited as Christ 
and Communism. 

61 The Witness of Christian Social Service, reproduced in Guardian , 
3 Oct. 35, pp. 628 ff. 

62 E. Stanley Jones, The Christian Programme for Reconstruction , 
Lucknow: Lucknow Publishing House, 1936; also printed in Indian 
Witness in two parts, 13 Feb, 36, pp. 101 ff. and 20 Feb. 36, pp. 118 ff. 
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economic, social and political justice as what he calls * the 
Christian alternative to Communism ’ 6S . His basic text is 
Christ’s ‘great announcement in the little synagogue at / 
Nazareth. After the years of silent brooding, after the 
clarification through the wilderness struggle, we should 
expect him to announce his programme in the very beginning 
of his ministry. He did.’ 64 Then Jones proceeds : 

When we analyze the programme, we find : 

1. Good news to the poor—the economically dis¬ 

inherited. 

2. Release to the captives—the socially and politi¬ 

cally disinherited. 

3. The opening of the eyes of the blind—the 

physically disinherited. 

4. The setting at liberty the bruised—the morally 

and spiritually disinherited. 

5. The Lord’s Year of Jubilee—a new beginning on 

a world scale. 

6. The Spirit of the Lord upon me—the dynamic 

behind it all. 

I believe that here we have the outline of the pro¬ 
gramme which he intended to project into the soul of 
humanity. Here he put the first content and meaning into 
the Kingdom of God on earth. The first meanings are 
important meanings, for they are foundational—the rest is 
superstructure. 65 

The contents of Jones’s basic book in this sphere follows 
essentially the same outline. 66 


48 Christ and Communism, p. 4. 
64 Ibid., p. 41 ; ref. Lk. 4 :18 f. 
88 Ibid., pp. 41 f. 

68 Ibid., p. 5. 

2 
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When considering the economically disinherited Jones 
quotes * Mary’s Song 567 and goes on: 

Mary saw that this coming Kingdom was to be revolu¬ 
tionary ... 

First, there was to be the general revolution: . .. 
This new Kingdom would tolerate no lifting of anyone 
above his fellows by special privileges ... 

Second, there was to be political revolution: . .. 
When men rise up against injustice and selfishness in 
princes and oppose them, it is the working of the spirit of 
this new Kingdom 

Third, there was to be a social revolution: . .. There 
would be a cancelling of all privileges based on birth and 
property and social standing. It was to throw open the 
gates of life and opportunity to all. 

Fourth, there was to be an economic revolution . . . 
Necessities should be provided for all, before luxuries are 
provided for any .' 8 

While it is true that Jones fills in between these points 
with much piety and considerable fuzziness, nevertheless the 
points themselves are clear and radical and much of the 
- filling is to justify th an to the generality of pious, evangelical, 
born-again, other-worldly Christians—and God knows, alack, 
that is just about where we are still at in India. To. people 
who have never heard of, let alone accepted anything like 
a social gospel, this is indeed strong medicine. One cannot 
seriously object to Jones’s efforts to help its acceptance. 

When he moves on to consider the socially and politically 
disinherited Jones writes: 

. .. You canno: free the social and political captives 
unless and until 3 ou free the poor from their poverty, for 

87 Lk. 1:51-53. 

68 Christ and Communism, pp. 51 If. 
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the whole superstructure of social slavery rests upon an 
economic slavery. 

We usually take this statement of release to the captive 
to mean the spiritually captive. Again we resort to 
spiritualization in order to dodge the difficulties raised by 
taking the statement to mean what it says. For it does 
not shake the basis of our relationships throughout the 
world when we talk about freeing the spiritually captive, 
but it does disturb things to the very depths if this verse 
means that man is to be freed by the New Order from all 
things that suppress and repress him in all realms of life. 
This verse implies that man is not merely to be released 
inwardly from bondage and then await heaven for final 
release, but that the Kingdom undertakes to bring in a 
New Order where bondage would have no place. 69 
He goes on to cite the injustice of the alienation of ‘sur¬ 
plus value’ from the labourer under capitalism. And to 
complain, with respect to employees, that * the law is built 
around property rights and not around personal rights’ 70 . 
When writing of class conflict Jones admits that the Marxists 
* were probably right in saying that all classes must be reduced 
to the class of the workers ’ n . Jones concludes that Jesus Is 
guilty of the charge of stirring up the people. 72 And that 
Jesus violated laws, albeit * religious ’ laws, for the sake of 
human personality. 78 

Then Jones enumerates a number of ways in a number of 
spheres—material, social, sexual, physical infirmity, sin, 
waste, environment, self—that Jesus brings change through 
specific spiritual mastery. 74 This is radical change starting 

*• Ibid., pp. 86 ff. 

70 Ibid., p. 90. 

71 Ibid., p. 95. 

78 Ibid., p. 99. 

78 Ibid., pp. 99 ff. 

74 Ibid.,pp. 104-107. 
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with changed individuals. Fair enough. But then Jones 
asks and answers a basic query : ‘ But is the Christian pro¬ 
gramme confined to the working from the individual out to 
the social order ? Has it a programme of working from the 
social order to the individual as well ? I am persuaded that 
it works from both directions. The fact is that the gospel 
of the Kingdom was [presented as a new order, breaking into 
the lower order, and It stood at the door of the nation as well 
as of the individual .’? 5 So, then, as I understand him, Jones 
calls for the Lord’s Year of Jubilee in which social structures 
will be completely changed and the start of the Kingdom of 
God, here and now, will be introduced. He means here 
and now and he means change of social structures. Indeed 
as an example to ;5rove that this is possible he cites the 
enormous changes in Russia between 1917 and 1934. 76 He 
attributes these changes to the changed emotion of the people 
and their national ideal . 77 Then, as I understand him, he calls 
upon Christianity so to change men and nations that even 
greater—and, of course, better—changes are made in the 
emotional ideals of persons and nations; leading to the really 
radical changes cal: ed for in the gospel. This, for Jones, 
is a decision by men to try the Lord’s Year of Jubilee to 
start to bring in the Kingdom of God—which he is quite 
clear is meant to co me upon the earth. 

Of course it is tru; that new visions and commitments are 
needed for radical mange. And we must acknowledge with 
great gratitude Jone ;’s heavy and peculiarly believable under¬ 
lining of the gospel call for radical change—and of the 
social need for this radical change. But finally Jones winds 
up in something that can only be called social pietism—or so 
it seems to me. I guess that this is true in his quest for a 

76 Ibid., p. 155. 

78 Ibid.,p. 161. 

77 Ibid.,pp. 163 ff. 
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Kingdom-of-God order in the Ashram too. 78 Somehow 
there is a lack of social and political realism in his sugges¬ 
tions of how change is to be achieved. But, let’s be very 
clear about this, this does not detract at all from his justifi¬ 
cation for change which continues to be pitched at an 
I important level of Indian Christian thought. 

Tambaram 

Stanley Jones participated in the International Missionary 
Conference in Madras and seems to have tried to introduce 
his understanding of the great importance of the category of 
the Kingdom of God there without much success* After 
the Conference he engaged in a written debate in an attempt 
to show that the Conference had given too much attention 
to the Church and not enough to the Kingdom of God- 
Others have asserted that Tambaram gave too little emphasis 
to religions. 79 Jones seems to have been trying to say that 
Tambaram gave too little emphasis to society. I guess that 
these two things may be seen as going together. 

Jones wrote: 

In general the Madras Conference was great, but 
centrally and fundamentally the Conference missed its 
way. Its findings . . . gave us little leading in regard 
to the future. It blazed no great way. Why ? 

Because of its basic starting point—the Church. It 
began there and worked out to all its problems from the 
Church standpoint. Hence the confusion and hesitancy 
... 4 The Church is the world’s greatest hope ! ’ That 
is not a chance sentence. It sums up the presuppositions 
of Madras. If the Church is central in our thinking it 

78 Cf. Along the Road , chapt. VIII—abridged in the selections at the back 
of this book. 

79 Devanandan saw it as a ‘red light’ to Indian Christian interest in other 
religions. 
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turns out to be central in our hope. Is the Church the 
hope of the world? If so, God help us!... 

. . . God is laying hold on other instruments besides 
the Church to realize the Kingdom of God . .. the 
Kingdom is a dem and upon the total life—the whole of 
life, personal, devot ional, economic, social, international 
comes under its sway. 80 

In further statements Jones wrote : 

The Kingdom .. . includes persons and movements 
outside of the Church as far as they embody the 
Kingdom. 81 

Again: 

When I said that God was using agencies outside of the 
Church to help brinj; in the Kingdom of God, I was thinking 
of the so-called secular movements which have a social 
passion and demand for social justice ; Gandhi in India 
showing us the power of the cross in public affairs, the 
scientific movement where a passion for truth and human 
betterment often pervades its outlook and activities. 82 

Then he goes on to make the practical point: 

... Let (Mr. Allispn, who had written) stand before 
the intelligent non-Christian audience in India and 
work from the conception of the Church to the problems 
of India and see where he comes out. He will be flound¬ 
ering in a few minutes . . . But let him begin with the 
Kingdom of God . . . and work out from that conception 

80 E. Stanley Jones, ‘ Where Madras Missed its Way ’ in Indian Witness’ 
9 Feb. 39, pp. 86 f. Also published in Guardian, 23 Feb. 39, pp. 101 f. 

81 E. Stanley Jones, ‘ A False Anthithesis ’ in Guardian, 23 March 39, 
pp. 164 f. Cf. also his * Madras Conferred with Itself’ in Indian Witness, 
2 March 39, pp. 134 f.; ah o published in Guardian, 9 March 39, pp. 134 f. 

“ ‘ Dr. Stanley Jones on Tambaram Conference ’, a letter to the Editor, 
in Guardian, 23 March 3$, p. 164. 
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to the problems of India, and he will be on sure ground, 
with a sure message that cuts straight through every 
problem with a sure word. 83 

This sounds excellent and I take it as a further example 
of Jones’s basic concern for the wider social, economic and 
political context. 


Gandhi 

Stanley Jones took Mahatma Gandhi very seriously. 84 He 
had known him for long, spent time in his Ashram, and kept 
in touch by correspondence. 85 He reverts again and again 
to comparing Gandhiji to Christ and concluding that in 
the sphere of life and action Gandhiji was second only to 
Christ. I n doing this Jones is primarily trying to t ell us 
something about Gandhi; but at the same time he ma y be 
telling us much about how he sees Chr is t in Indian terms. 

His death was ‘ the greatest tragedy since the Son of 
God died on a cross.’ 86 Jones quotes John 11: 47-50 in order 
to compare the plot that led to Gandhi’s death to the plot 
that led to Jesus’s death. 87 

. . . since Gandhiji was an instrument of God in his 
life, so he continued to be an instrument of God in his 
death. God has used the tragedy to further the very things 
for which he lived. Jesus sensed this possibility before 


83 Ibid . 

84 Cf. E. Stanley Jones, Mahatma Gandhi: an Interpretation, Lucknow: 
Lucknow Publishing House, (1948) 1963. Hereafter cited as Mahatma 
Gandhi . Cf also M. M. Thomas, The Acknowledged Christ of the Indian 
Renaissance , Madras: CISRS-CLS, 1970, pp. 232-236. 

88 An eight-day visit is reported in E. Stanley Jones, ‘ A Year of 
Evangelism ’ in Indian Witness, 1 Dec. 26, pp. 757 f.; I wonder if the ten 
days at Sabarmati reported in Mahatma Gandhi, p. 8, are different. 
Cf also ‘ Dr. E. Stanley Jones Interviews Mahatma Gandhi (in Naini 
Tal recently) ’ in Indian Witness , 18 June 31, p. 386. 

88 Mahatma Gandhi , p. 13. 

87 Ibid., p. 48. 
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his death: ‘ The Prince of this world is coming. He has 
no hold on me ; his coming will only serve . . . ’ (John 
14: 30, 31 Moffatt.) Here was evil unwittingly serving 
the good. Evil put Jesus on a cross and through that 
cross helps redeem the world. This also happened to 
Mahatma Gandhi. 88 

And, ‘ Never did a death more fittingly crown a life, 
save only one—that of the Son of God.’ 89 Further, his 
(Gandhi’s) suffering w£ s not punitive but vicarious. He died 
for the nation and i ;s sins. But that points to the cross 
rather than to karma. 90 Of Gandhi’s first trial and impri¬ 
sonment before a British judge, Jones writes, ‘ Since the trial 
of Jesus of Nazareth this was obviously the most important 
trial of history. And it makes you wonder who was on 
trial, for obviously the prisoner was judging the judge and 
the system he represented.’ 91 And, 

Just as the spirit of Jesus shines all the more against 
the background of tie treachery of Judas, so the spirit of 
Mahatma Gandhi spines all the more against the back¬ 
ground of the betrayal of his spirit, often by those who 
named his name. 92 

Principle and Person 

Jones asserts that Gandhi was very Christian in many ways 
and attempts to deal with the problem of how one can learn 
from Christianity and behave in an unusually Christian way 
without fully acknow edging Christ as Lord. This problem 
was no doubt intensified for Jones because as an evangelist 

88 Ibid., p. 49. 

80 Ibid., p. 51. 

80 Ibid., p. 73. 

81 Ibid., p. 117. 

“ Ibid.,p. 125. 
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he had been striving to get Gandhiji to so acknowledge 
Christ. Jones writes: 

Though Mahatma Gandhi never became a Christian, 
yet there was a deep strain of Christian thought and 
attitude running through him and his life .... He was a 
Hindu by allegiance and a Christian by affinity. He was a 
Hindu who was deeply Christianized—more Christianized 
than most Christians. One Christian editor described him 
as 6 a natural Christian 5 , quoting the statement of 
Tertullian, 6 Anima naturaliter Christiana 5 —the soul is 
naturally Christian. But we must not try to claim him 
when he himself would probably repudiate that claim. He 
was a Hindu . . . but nevertheless ... we cannot help 
recognizing affinities he had with the faith in Christ. 93 

Jones goes on to suggest: 

..... There were areas of uncertainty in Mahatma 
Gandhi’s life which are not found in the ordinary sincere 
out-and-out Christian, just as there are areas of application 
of the Christian way in Mahatma Gandhi not found or 
often found in the Christian. If the Mahatma had some¬ 
thing of active application of the Christian way to give to 
the Christian, I think the Christian has something to give 
in the way of an experience of God which the Mahatma 
seemed to lack. M have not seen Him, neither do I 
know Him, but I have made the world’s faith in God my 
own,’ said the Mahatma. That is dim and unsatisfactory. 
And the reason is obvious. The Mahatma was influenced 
and moulded by Christian principles, particularly the 
Sermon on the Mount. But he never seemed to get to 
Christ as a person. 94 


93 Ibid., pp. 70 f. 

94 Ibid., p. 75. 
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Jones once wrote to Gandhi: 

‘. I thought you had grasped the centre of the 
Christian faith, but I’m afraid I must change my mind. 
I think youhave grasped certain principles of the Christian 
faith which have moulded you and have helped make you 
great—you have £ rasped the principles, but you have 
missed the Person. You said in Calcutta to the mission¬ 
aries that you did not turn to the Sermon on the Mount 
for consolation, bat to the Bhagavad-Gita. Nor do I 
turn to the Sermo:i on the Mount for consolation, but to 
this Person who embodies and illustrates the Sermon on 
the Mount, but he is much more. Here is where I think 
you are weakest in your grasp. May I suggest that you 
penetrate through the principles to the Person and then 
h come back and tell us what you have found. I don’t say 
this as a mere Christian propagandist. I say this 
because we need you and need the illustration you could 
give us if you really grasped the centre, the Person.’ 96 

Finally Jones comments, *... he had not come into 
vital contact with the Person, Christ. He had only touched 
the Person at second hand through the principles.’ 96 

M. M. Thomas pic is up this important distinction between 
knowing, recognizing, even doing, the Christian principles 
or the principles of Christ and knowing, acknowledging, the 
person of Christ. 97 

Later Jones writes: 

Mahatma Gandhi did not see the person of Christ as 
the real Christian does. He was dim at that place. But 

“ Ibid. 

98 Ibid., p. 76. 

97 M. M. Thomas, Salvation and Humanization , Bangalore: CISRS, 
1971, pp. 31 ff. Cf. also ‘Baptism, The Church, and Koinonia ’ in 
Religion and Society , Yol. XIX, No. 1 (March 1972), pp. 69 ff. 
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certain principles of the Sermon on the Mount did grip 
him, and he forthwith put them into practice—overcoming 
evil with good, hate by love. In the practice of those 
principles he discovered and lived by the person of Christ, 
however dimly and unconsciously. ‘ Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered and fed thee ? ... Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.’ Gandhi was one of those who in doing 
it to ‘ the least of these ’ was doing it unto Christ, however 
unconsciously. He discovered a dim Christ through the 
deed, and we discover a dim Christ through the doctrine. 
We can only discover the real Christ through the doctrine 
and the deed. 98 


Conversion and Baptism 

The meaning of baptism and conversion within the 
context of the Indian cultural setting where they have tended 
to come to mean moving from one community into another 
community has become an important topic again for Indian 
Christian theological thought. 99 Stanley Jones has some 
very suggestive things to say about this. His early books 
are full of examples of those who do acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as Lord and yet do not want to be baptised because 
it would mean changing communities. For instance * •• One 
of the most brilliant Hindus... said to me, “ Jesus is the 
highest expression of God we have ever seen.’” 100 Or ‘I 
would call myself a Christian Brahman, for I am trying to 
live my life upon the principles and spirit of Jesus, though I 
may never come out and be an open follower of Jesus 


• 8 Mahatma Gandhi, pp. 99 f. 

•• Religion and Society, op. cit., which contains papers and reports from 
a Consultation on Conversion and Baptism. 

100 Christ of the Road, p. 32. . 
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Christ, but I am follow ing him.’ 101 Again Jones writes, ‘ A 
Hindu lawyer of fine ability gave an address to which I 
listened on the topic, “ The Inescapable Christ.” He said : 
“ We have not been ab e to escape him. There was a time 
when our hearts were 1 itter and sore against him, but he is 
melting them by his owa winsomeness. Jesus is slowly but 
surely entering all men in India ... yea, all men.” The only 
thing I could think c f all through the address was this: 
“Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold. Them 
also I must bring.” ’ 102 

More examples from Jones : ‘ Hindu teacher in Govern¬ 
ment Training School: I began to study the Bible through 
someone saying that th: best English was fouad in the Bible 
. . . but soon found myself forgetting about the language, for 
its message gripped m«. The miracles of Jesus are different 
from the miracles of otier religions—they are superior and 
more real. The character of Jesus is superior to the 
character of any other. (Here I stopped him and suggested 
that he should not argi e, but tell his experience of religion. 
I thought he was a Christian. Here I was suggesting to a 
Hindu not to be too pugnacious against other faiths and not 
to be too militant in fa/our of Christianity !) All right (he 
replied), I can speak from experience. I find refuge in 
prayer. In difficulty ! find consolation in Christ.’ 108 A 
Hindu doctor interests l in mental cases, ‘I am a Christian, 
but I have not taken ba ptisni, for I feel no need of it. The 
thing that strikes me about Jesus is that He connected sin 
and the cure of disease—the two went together.’ 104 Again 
«Hindu graduate : ... the Crucified one. I gave Him my 
life. I try to follow H m, and I suppose I may be called an 

101 Ibid., p. 62. It must be remembered that almost all of the statements 
Jones quotes were made pu >licly. 

102 Ibid.,pp. 214 f. 

108 Round Table , pp. 35 f. 

'"Ibid., p.36. 
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unbaptised Christian.’ 108 A * Hindu Professor: ... I 
may live and die a Hindu, but my attachment is to Christ. 
He has become my centre and my joy. My soul has been 
unfolding to Him like a flower in the sun.’ 108 

Jones is dealing with at least a part of the problem of 
baptism, conversion and the movement between com¬ 
munities when he writes of horizontal and vertical con¬ 
versions.’ 107 He writes: 

Vertical conversion is possible. But conversion may be 
merely horizontal. It may be a mere change from one 
religion to another, leaving the person on the same level 
of character and life ... It is in this problem of 
horizontal conversions that most of our religious difficul¬ 
ties are found. Horizontal conversion in India has 
become a national problem ... conversion is being 
used to swell communal numbers and so add to communal 
political power . ... . Many of our conversions have been 
and are horizontal conversions . . . there has been.. . 
too much stress on statistics, too much of the using of 
the rite of baptism for legal and communal purposes. 
The fact is, that baptism has fallen very badly in India 
..... Some of us have said very little about baptism in 
the last few years because we wonder if too much has not 
already been said about it. We have tried to throw the 
weight of emphasis over bn the vertical, for the horizontal 
has far outrun it... I am quite sure that if Paul 


106 Ibid., p. 42. 

io» ibfd. The last two paragraphs are reproduced from Richard W. 
Taylor, ‘ Oa Acknowledging the Lordship of Jesus Christ Without 
Shifting Tents’ in Religion and Society, op. cit., pp. 62 f. 

107 Elsewhere he speaks of inward change and outer allegiance— Cf. 
E. Stanley Jones,' The Motives of Missions ’ in The Christian Message 
for the World Today, edited by E. Stanley Jones and others. New York: 
Round Table Press, 1934, pp:. 182-203. Cf. also ‘Dr. Stanley Jones 
Replies to his Critics ’ in Indian Witness, 20 Feb. 29, pp. 117 f.; reprinted 
from The Christian Patriot (Madras), 9 Feb. 29. 
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were here today and found a rite being made the 
deciding factor as to whether a man is in the Kingdom of 
God or out of it—he is in if baptised, he is out if he is not 
—he would again throw the emphasis upon the new 
creature, and would again say that spiritual character, and 
not external rite, is basic in Christianity. 108 

But he goes on to say: 

Some of the mos : spiritual bodies of Christians in the 
world, as the Friends and the Salvation Army, have 
reacted from this, and have eschewed external rite entirely 
in order to witness to the spiritual character of the Gospel. 
We can sympathise with their underlying feeling, while not 
being able to agree with their position, for we believe in 
Christian baptism. 101 

Later Jones ‘ pleaded with Indian Christians not to 
seek to build up a new community . .. but rather to seek 
to merge themselves so far as the community goes, in the 
larger life of the nation.’ 110 He went on to hold up the 
example of China ‘ w lere there is no Christian community 
as distinct from the nat ion. Christians remain in their old 
homes after their conversion, and thus contribute to the 
national life.’ 111 

Finally, in this connection, at Sat Tal Ashram, where 
open rather than clos ed communion was early practised 
between those of most denominational backgrounds, Jones 
writes, ‘ Sometimes we have unbaptised Hindus partaking of 
(the Eucharist) with us I knew that was not very orthodox, 
but I felt it was very Christian, for these Hindus were 
committed to Christ as their Lord and Saviour and confessed 

108 Round Table, pp. 71 ff. 

108 Ibid., p. 73. 

110 J. C. Winslow, ‘Dr. Stanley Jones’ Mission in Poona’ in Indian 
Witness, 19 Sep. 29, pp. 60.1 f.; copied from Dhyanodaya. 

111 Ibid. 
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Him before us, but had not yet come into the Christian 
Church.’ 112 

No doubt E. Stanley Jones was dealing with a different 
time and dealing from a different standpoint from ours today. 
Nevertheless he took India and the Gospel very seriously 
and I solicit that we may hope to find in his ideas and 
writings suggestions that may help us today in our concern 
for an Indian Christian theology . Against the fact that his own 
theology is neither very profound nor very systematic must 
be balanced the fact that it is very suggestive and very like 
that found in general in our churches even today. 

Most of the selections that follow were repeated in 
substance by Jones in different places. I have tried to 
select the most telling version and to note either in this 
introduction or at the selections where at least some of the 
other versions of the same material are to be found. 


M * Along the Road, p. 225; 






SELECTIONS 




1. THE INFLUENCE OF THE INDIAN HERITAGE 
UPON CHRISTIANITY 

The social inheritance is a determining factor in the life 
of individuals. The child starts life with certain tendencies, 
but it is largely the social inheritance which determines what 
form the expression of those tendencies will take. We may 
agree with some sociologists that the child starts life with an 
absolutely clean slate upon which we can write what we 
desire, nevertheless, the history of individuals can practi¬ 
cally be determined beforehand by a study of the social 
inheritance under which they must live. The social inheri¬ 
tance must also have a powerful influence in determining the 
direction and form of expression which a system of thought 
and religion will take under its influence. So we come to 
study what the result of the social inheritance of India will 
mean upon Christianity in the future. 

The Christian Church in its sanest and most spiritual 
time has fixed upon the Person of Jesus as the centre and 
real essential of Christianity. But as His teaching and life 
goes through each national genius it receives a tinge from the 
life that it passes through. Paul speaks of * my Gospel \ 
It was a Gospel that had gone through the thinking and 
mentality of a man deeply soaked in Judaism. He poured 
the richness of that Gospel through those modes of think¬ 
ing. Who can help noticing the difference of expres¬ 
sion of Christianity as seen in the pages of the Gospels and 
that which is seen in the pages of the Epistles of Paul ? In 
Jesus speaking there is no mention of the blood of goats 
and bulls, altars or of such rites as circumcision—there is 
simple universality. It is the same Gospel of redemption and 
uplift in both cases ; but in the pages of the Gospels there is 
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simplicity breaking moulds of thought and having a universal 
expression; in the pages of the Epistles there is that same 
universality of expression, but always determined by Paul’s 
Jewish inheritance. Paul could truly say 4 It is my Gospel 
for no one else could give exactly that same expression of 
Christianity that P< ul could give since no one else had the 
same social inheritance through which to express it. 

When Christianity went further and touched the brain of 
Europe in Greece i; received another expression. As we 
look back to Christianity we largely see it through' 4 the 
binocular of Gree c metaphysics and Roman Law ’. 
Greece did the thinking for Europe, and it was in this 
atmosphere that some of our creeds were formed. Someone 
has said that at Pentecost everyone heard the Gospel in his 
own tongue,' but at Nicea the voice was Greek. We are 
deeply grateful for that voice and for those creeds. They 
have kept Christianity very often from drifting into a mean¬ 
ingless tolerant theosophy... As Christianity went through 
the Romans many of the theories of the Atonement were 
largely taken out of forms found in Roman Law. When we 
read of some of those discussions of the Atonement we feel the 
legal atmosphere—God is the judge, men are mere subjects— 
the universe has law written in it and the relationship bet¬ 
ween God and men is a legal relationship. Certainly it is a 
great gain to have th is an orderly universe and the thought 
of iron law at the centre of things. But Christianity having 
received that contribution has been often crippled by being 
cramped in these 1 ;gal forms, for God is more than law: 
He is Love expressirg Himself through Law. The world is 
not a courtroom, but a family; and the relationship between 
God and man is not a legal one of ruler and subject, but a 
filial one between father and son. Our inheritance from 
both Greek and Roman has helped and yet seriously 
hindered. 
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The Anglo-Saxon inheritance has deeply influenced Chris¬ 
tianity . .. Christianity coming in contact with this social 
inheritance has been expressed largely in terms of self- 
reliance, aggressiveness, and individual freedom ... This is 
certainly an inheritance that has enriched, but it has also 
given only a partial expression of Christianity and has 
lacked/ those deep social meanings and social expressions 
which lie at the heart of Christianity. Protestantism with 
its love of individual liberty flourished in this atmosphere. 
But as someone has said, ‘ Protestantism in breaking up the 
idea of a universal church came near losing the idea of our 
univ ersal humanity.’ We are just now trying to counteract 
it by the message of the social application of the Gospel. 

Again who has been in one of the German Lutheran Mis¬ 
sions of India and has not seen the German social tendencies 
expressed through Christianity? These tendencies are a 
love of blocked off, well-organized, pompous and certain sys¬ 
tematized expression of religious truth. In the Basel Mission 
in South India the ministers and workers go round the circle 
of truth once in three years. They all preach from the 
same text every Sunday, read the same lesson and practi¬ 
cally give the same sermon. Here is Christianity mediated 
to us through a certain type of mind... 

Now when we come to India should we be surprised to 
find that Christianity will take certain tendencies from its 
social inheritance which may or may not be enrichment ? 
Personally, with certain qualifications, I can say, that it will 
be a decided enrichment of Christianity to go through the 
Indian temperament and genius. 

When we speak of the Indian inheritance among some 
who have come into the Christian fold from the outcaste 
sections of Indian society we are often asked what we mean 
by the Indian inheritance. Their inheritance has been de- 
g radation, dirt, disease, devils and devi-devatas; they have 
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been the disinheritec.. The best in India’s life and genius 
and culture has been denied to them. It is no wonder that 
often the convert feels that the shelter of the mission com¬ 
pound under the shadow of the Sahib is a haven. If he 
does not get in tor ch with the inheritance of culture and 
life which should rightly have been his let us not blame him, 
for he is the victim of circumstances. We should guide him 
to his own inheritance that he may feel in his soul and 
work out into his Christianity the inheritance of the 
Motherland. 

There is an Indian inheritance worth inheriting. Apart 
from the Jewish inheritance it is the richest that the world 
has ever seen. 

One cannot be in Shantineketan, which represents the 
flower of India’s culture and life and not feel how rich the 
Indian inheritance i s. True it has gathered to itself many 
streams of influences from without but still it is Indian to 
the very core. Tak: the spirit of the place when it is sum¬ 
med up at the hour of worship in the picturesque chapel 
or temple. Shoes are left at the gate as we enter in. We 
take our seat on the marble floor. There are two marble 
tables in front upon which lotus flowers are strewn and 
from the chandeliers great bunches hang. The poet is gar¬ 
landed by one of t le girls as he walks slowly in, dressed in 
flowing robes. The girl who garlands him has a circle of 
white flowers in her hair and shows that supreme gentleness 
and modesty and grace so characteristic of Indian woman¬ 
hood. Some incense is burning amid the lotus flowers by 
the marble table. T he leader seats himself on the mat behind 
the table and the chanting of a song begins. After the 
prayer which ends up ‘ Shanti, shanti, shanti ’, the speaker 
seats himself behind the flowers and in quiet peaceful tones 
gives his message, interspersed with couplets of verse sung 
in gentle tones. If while he is speaking a tiny bird in search 
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of honey goes from blossom to blossom of the garland 
around the speaker’s neck, undisturbed and unafraid until it 
completes the circle, you feel that it is the fitness of things. 
Here is no strain for effect but quiet realization of the peace 
of God. You feel in the midst of it all that here is 
simplicity, realization, harmony, peace—the Indian spirit at 
its best. 

I know the danger of the ground upon which I am tread¬ 
ing. I know that when I say that the religious genius of 
India will enrich Christianity I lay myself open to the charge of 
approving all the forms that genius has taken in the' past. 
This is far from my idea. Never has the religious spirit of a 
people gone so astray as the Indian spirit. Someone has 
said, that there is no greater fool than the wise man who 
has gone astray. The Indian spiritual genius has deeply 
gone astray. It has created 33,000,000 of gods, it deified 
every object of nature, it has had its hook swinging and its 
bloody sacrifices, it has made Krishna its ideal hero, so that 
someone has said, * what fatality made a great people pitch 
upon such a Krishna as its religious leader and incarnation?’, 
it has permanently petrified society into a cruel caste sys¬ 
tem, it has often degraded woman and cursed the Widow with 
the curse of the deity—while all this is true yet we must distin¬ 
guish between the religious genius of India and the forms it 
has taken. The religious genius of India is the richest in the 
world, and the forms it has taken are the most extravagant. 
These forms are falling away or will fall away but the spirit 
persists and will be poured through other forms. ■ We must 
capture the Indian religious genius for Christianity. As that 
genius pours itself through Christian moulds of thought it 
will surely enrich Christianity. But in order to do that the 
Indian must remain Indian. Only then will he be creative. 
It is no more fair to say we cannot trust Indian genius to 
interpret Christianity in its own way because of these excres- 
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cences than we could jiay the Western mind cannot be trusted 
because the Druids in England used to perform human 
sacrifices in the irreligion and the Scots used to practise 
cannibalism in their society. 

The reason why the Indian Christian has not made any real 
contribution to Chris tian Theology is because he has been 
trying on the whole to think through Western forms and he 
is like a fish out of water. Here he echoes—he is not a 
voice. He imitates, he does not create. There are a few 
exceptions to this such as Sadhu Sunder Singh. If he had 
been out into one of our Theological Seminaries and had had 
his nature forced to think in Western moulds he would proba¬ 
bly have made little oi no contribution. But he lets Chris¬ 
tianity go freely throrgh an Indian nature and the world 
bends to listen to the music that comes out of it. It is fresh 
and living and first hard. Someone writing to me on this 
subject said, * The first thing that is necessary is to create live 
Indians , a man alive to his past, his possibilities, his religious 
genius. Given that spirit it will find its own forms as the day 
follows the night. The danger of our present-day Chris¬ 
tianity in India is tha : it will step out of the stream of its 
own past; try to comp ;te on grounds unaccustomed, talk in 
terms in which they are not at home and give forth a dull 
hybrid thing, grey in colour and with no distinctive note 
* Na ghar ka na ghat ka *. Watch an Indian. audience as it 
wearily and in strained manner drags itself through to the 
end of a hymn of Indis n words set to a foreign tune. It is 
very often painful. Then let an Indian tune be announced 
and watch the spirit qu cken and nature pours itself through 
that tune. It is real and living. Here is nature expressing 
itself and the product is natural and beautiful. 

John G. Paton on the Hebrides Island received a box of 
European clothes for hi> Islanders. He distributed them... 
little did he know o r realize that the Europeanization 
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of these Islanders would mean their extermination. They 
caught consumption when they put on these clothes 
and perished by the thousands. India may wear any 
physical clothes she pleases but when she wears foreign men¬ 
tal and spiritual clothes consumption sets in for the pores of 
the Indian soul are not breathing freely. Our Churches are 
very often consumptive, anaemic, bloodless because of the 
unnatural mental and spiritual conditions, India must wear 
her own Eastern forms of thought and interpretation. 
What are some of these forms indigenous to India ? 

Take the Atonement, the central theme of our religion. 
I spoke of the Atonement being influenced in Western 
thought by Roman legal forms. How different is the 
conception of the Atonement when it goes through a 
truly Indian mind as expressed in a statement 
given to me in the form of a question by a Christianized 
Hindu: ‘ Don’t you think that Atonement is attunement ? ’ 
We need not choose between these conceptions, for each 
needs the other to complement it. One without the other 
is weak, put together they enrich. 

-Attunement to India would mean that we are out of tune 
tvith the infinite and are producing an isolated discord, but 
through the Atonement we are brought back into attune¬ 
ment with God until our natures beat as one, making music 
vaster than before. In the case of the relationship, Roman 
Law will be the restoration of right, legal; but in the 
inind of an Indian there is more of the poetic and more 
inclination to the mystic. 

The Indian Mind 

‘ The Indian mind leans to the intuitive; the Western mind 
to the discursive. The Indian emphasizes intensity of know¬ 
ledge ; the Western extensity. It might even be said that 
the Indian mind is more naturally philosophical and the 
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Western mind more naturally scientific.’ Christianity will 
be poorer if it loses the Indian inheritance. Take for 
instance, the stateme: it that the Indian mind leans more to 
the intuitive than to the discursive. May it not be that the 
more vital of the two is the intuitive ? Schelling says * The 
sciences shall more and more cease and immediate knowledge 
take their place.’ If this is true then see how valuable the 
mind of India becomes if the final kind of knowledge is the 
immediate knowledge of intuition. The heart has its own 
reasons which it cannot explain. It knows that it knows 
though it cannot tell why or how. The soul of India tends 
to stand face to face w ith spiritual reality rather than crawl 
through painful process of scientific discovery. By all means 
let us keep the process of scientific discovery in religion. The 
West will bring up t iat side, as it has been bringing it up. 
But let us not lose fro n Christianity the Indian capacity for 
intuition. In talking with an Indian Pandit of rare spiritual 
insight and knowledge he said, * In our marriage custom the 
friends of the bride in procession take her to the bridegroom. 
They can go so far with her, but then they must retire and 
leave her with her hus band. In the same way words can take 
us a certain distance ix our spiritual quest, but then they have 
to retire and leave u:s along with our Lord where we see 
without eyes, hear w thout ears and speak without words.’ 
Certainly we must let the full possibility in intuition as 
represented by the Indian mind play upon Christian truth. 
It will lead us far. At the same time it will be corrected by 
the scientific attitude 1 sst it run into extravagant and mythical 
forms. 

Now we come to ce "tain specific things which I think will 
influence Christianity from the social inheritance. I would 
name the following. 
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Realisation in Religion 

There are tendencies in India which will probably make 
Christianity tend more to realisation rather than to aggressive 
forms. An Indian thinker has said * Religion is realisation.’ 
This would mean that Christianity instead of having the 
special emphasis on the extensive would have a tendency 
toward the intensive. Not how far it can go, but how deep— 
the end of religion being not to take us to the antipodes but 
to the deeps of God. This, I take, would be an enrichment 
of Christianity, because in our endeavour to spread it over 
the whole world we are liable to spread it until it becomes 
thin. This Indian emphasis is not the whole emphasis, but 
it may clear some of ours. 

Meditation 

Akin to this is the Indian tendency to meditation. A 
prominent Indian thinker puts his finger on this and says 
that this will be the distinctive contribution of India to 
Christianity. We of the West are in danger of losing the art 
of meditation. We feel that we live only as we live in a 
crowded calendar. A prominent American missionary in 
India said in the midst of a week packed full of engagements 
that could only be met by means of a motor-car, ‘Now, I 
feel I am beginning to live again.’ To her quiet was stagna¬ 
tion and rush was life. The Indian says, * The Kingdom of 
heaven is within you ’—realize it. One of the finest things 
in Shantineketan was morning and evening hour when the 
students separated with mats and sat alone in meditation for 
15 minutes. We must be reminded in our feverish rushing 
from committee to committee, that the streams that turn the 
machinery of the world take their rise in solitary places. 
I know at least of one Christian school in which the girls are 
given 15 minutes for meditation in the middle of the day. Its 
quietness and calm pervades the whole day and enriches lives. 
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God in everything 

Pantheism saturates the atmosphere of India. The allness 
of God has been turned into the Godness of all in her 
thinking . . . We of the West have been influenced by 
deistic conceptions w :ich made God transcendent, separate 
and having made the world to go on by its own laws largely 
keeps His hands off. That is putting it badly, and it may 
be that we are only tinged with some of these conceptions, 
but our talk about the laws and fixedness of the universe 
shows that an untram nelled God in our conception is not in 
it. Now the pages of the New Testament abound with a 
thinking of an intimate nearness of God. He flows through 
the pages of the New Testament and through the characters 
there and through the universe like blood through the 
system. Jesus did no t teach about God—He brought Him. 
And when He said, ; I and the Father are one ’ the world 
gasps a bit, but they would not do so had they seen His face 
and heard those God-intoxicated words. He said, * Not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without your Father ’, that is. 
He is the very life of the sparrow. When Paul, under the 
influence of Jesus says, * In Him we move and live and have 
our being ’ here was Christianity as far removed from Deism 
as could be. Chris ianity going through the forms of 
Immanence will be brought to a deep sense of oneness with 
God and like the fingers rooted in the hands and drawing 
their life from the hinds and yet still individual, so we will 
come to know that w; are in God and God is in us; that 
when we speak it is not we that speak but the spirit of the 
Father which speakt th in us; that when we love it is the 
very love of Christ lhat constraineth us; that we no longer 
live but Christ livetti in us. It will probably bring us to 
something like Paner theism—everything in God instead of 
Pantheism—everything God. As Kabir puts it, ‘Ever 
distinct, yet ever united % We are not a part, but a counter- 
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part of God. We will realise ourselves as personalised 
centres in the Infinite and rejoice in our deep unity with 
God and His universe, and every bush shall be aflame with 
God; every flower in its opening will open to us the mind 
of our Father, and every twinkling star flash to us His love, 
and the universe will become vocal with the voice of God. 
Tagore puts it well when he says that the end of life is * at- 
one-ness not one-ness with the Beloved ’. The tendency to 
Immanence in India will correct deistic tendencies and will 
bring us nearer to the New Testament conception. 

Sowing and Reaping 

The doctrines of transmigration and * Karma ’ are deeply 
ingrained in India’s thinking. Transmigration will proba¬ 
bly drop away as an unproveable system, and karma will 
be modified from its rigid fate-like power, and we will find 
the kernel of its truth in the fact that in this universe we 
will reap what we sow. This keeps us a moral universe 
and certainly it is a great gain to know that there is a deep 
sense in the Indian mind that at the root of things lies 
justice. Christianity teaches this in definite terms: ‘ With 
that measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again ’> 
‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ’’ 
‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.’ But 
our precious doctrine of grace and forgiveness has been 
expressed in such a way very often that it produces flabbi¬ 
ness of character and licence to do what we choose in the 
hope of forgiveness . . . What Christianity needs in the midst 
of as much careless, sleek easy praying for an easy forgive¬ 
ness and an easy slipping back into old sins hoping that 
there may be an easy restoration through forgiveness, is the 
breath of the sternness of Karma across its life. Personally, I 
should be glad if into our Christianity should come so me 
deep sense that while forgiveness is the heart of Love, yet 
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in order to make us, Love often forgiving us would let us 
work out the Karma of our deeds by allowing the scars to 
remind us that the u iiverse demands righteousness. 

Reality of Spirit 

Then there is deep ingrained in the Indian mind the ulti¬ 
mate reality of spirit and the * Maya ’ of this physical uni¬ 
verse. Of course Maya is a terrible exaggeration... * The 
East posits God and infers the universe, the West posits the 
universe and infers God ’. Each is wrong and yet each has 
a kernel of truth. I he one complements the other. Cer¬ 
tainly, if we are going to choose between the two the East 
is more deeply right than the West. God is the ultimate 
reality ... We who ! lave been enamoured of the material 
life will probably find that India’s inheritance regarding the 
illusoriness of things will make us sit more loosely to the 
material and more tightly to the spiritual. A Hindu 
student at the end c f an interview when I asked him if he 
would pray, said: ‘ Yes, on one condition that you do not 
pray for things, but for God \ We would say that the tend¬ 
ency to view spirit as the ultimate reality will enrich the 
expression of Christi; mity. 

Harmony 

Christianity will probably be enriched by the Indian in¬ 
heritance regarding harmony. Hitherto, the genius of 
Christianity has been not harmony but calling attention to 
distinctions. As someone has said: * The harmony has 
not yet arrived. As yet the striking features of Christianity 
are quantity, power, variety, fullness; not as yet co-opera¬ 
tion, harmony, peace, union. Powers are first developed 
afterwards they are harmonized. The law of life is that 
the development of differences must precede their concilia¬ 
tion. Variety must precede harmony; analysis must pre- 
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cede synthesis; opposition must go before union. Christ 
first sends the sword, then the olive branch.’ Now the 
genius of India has been to aim at harmony. This has 
been carried to extremes so that during the ages this tend¬ 
ency which has wiped out distinctions and has kept to¬ 
gether things in a kind of mush of amiability, so that 
Hinduism has carried within itself the most diverse and 
conflicting things. This is at once its strength and its 
weakness for life depends upon elimination as well as 
upon assimilation. Nevertheless, we need the deep sense 
of the unity of things. 

Simplicity 

The inclination towards simplicity rather than complexity 
will be rich inheritance to the Indian church from Indian 
thought. India has realised that the way to find life is to 
lose it; that self-sacrifice is the method of self-realisation. 
Here we find a very close approximation to the Christian 
ideal, for life, through Christianity, is only found as it is 
laid down, only realised as it is renounced. But we of the 
West have not taken this as seriously as we should. Life 
is becoming more and more complex. * We are trying to 
become infinite by adding everything that is finite to our¬ 
selves.’ India says: ‘ You will reach the infinite not by 
adding the finite, but by renouncing it.’. .. That wonder¬ 
ful response of complex European and American civiliza¬ 
tion to Sadhu Sunder Singh is a testimony to the fact that 
many feel that they are losing life in its organization and 
complexity and that it can only be gained in simplicities. 
The Indian inheritance will teach us again that a rich life 
consisted not in the abundance of its possession, but in the 
fewness of its desires. 
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Passive Virtues 

A characteristic of the Indian religions genius is its 
emphasis on the pass ive virtues, such as calmness, gentle¬ 
ness, meekness and patience. Among us of the West it is 
the more aggressive virtues that have been emphasised. The 
missionary endeavour has taken on itself the form of 
aggression rather than that of attraction. The Hindu genius 
in religion has been that of attraction rather than aggression. 
An Indian tells of a man whom he found whose face shone 
with the revelation of God and when he asked him ‘ Will 
you not go to the world and tell about it ?’, he said: ‘ No, 
they will now come to me’. This may be an exaggeration, 
but there ought to be: more of that attractiveness that will 
draw men instead of the aggressiveness that drives men . .. 

Goodness Natural 

The Chinese and i:he Indian both insist on the inherent 
goodness of human nature. The Indian says in reality 
we are divine, we are God. We do not accept this and 
yet may this not prove a corrective to much of our theo¬ 
logical thinking, that makes man so depraved that even the 
spark has gone out. In that case evil seems to be fixed 
and natural and goodness foreign and impossible and not 
suited to human nature. We hear people saying * We are 
men and therefore we did this evil.’ Would it not be 
better to say: ‘ We are men and therefore we are capable 
of doing this good ’ ? Sinfulness is not our nature; it is 
only our second nature through a fall. Goodness is our 
real nature and the divine life our real life. Sin is an intru¬ 
sion, an interruption, an anomaly and we must revert to 
type and recover the divine. We will not be God, but we 
will be ‘ God-bearers we may not be Christ, but neverthe¬ 
less we can be crucified with Christ and no longer living 
yet Christ living in us. We can emphasise our connection 
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with Adam until we forget that that is cancelled in the second 
Adam ; or think of our descent from sinful man until we 
fail to go back to our descent from God Himself. 

Religion Costs 

I have reserved for the last what I think to be the most 
important contribution, and that is the insistence on the 
tremendous cost of the religious life.—No other people of 
the world have felt this like the Hindus. The endless 
pilgrimages, the austerities, the things that yogis and sadhus 
impose upon themselves in the way of bodily torture and 
one pointed devotion to an ideal cannot help but have a 
tremendous influence upon Christianity in India. It has 
taken exaggerated form in India it is true, but if I were 
called to choose whether I would have this thought of 
the deep cost of the religious life play upon the Indian 
Church and influence it, or whether the careless-to-church- 
once-a-week type so prevalent in much of our easy-going 
religious life of the West to become a dominant influence in 
Indian Christianity. I should unhesitatingly choose the 
former as the more valuable contribution to the religious 
life of the church... .We who guide the Indian Church will 
do well instead of laughing at the sadhu and sanyasi to 
allow the full force of that purified conception to tell 
upon our souls... 

Truth Exaggerated 

As we review this line of thought that has come down 
through the Indian centuries, through the Indian mind, 
and has taken Indian forms, we find at the heart of each 
one some truth that has been exaggerated.... We need 
not be afraid to recognize those truths for Jesus came not 
to destroy but to fulfil. It does not make a lesser Christ 
but a greater if we realize that He came not merely to 
3 
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fulfil what was good in the ancient Hebrew Scriptures, but 
also all truth found everywhere. He is the Son of Man or 
the Son of Mankind, as if all Mankind were in spiritual 
travail to bring fort! such a character as Jesus. Jesus does 
not stand merely as the rival of these systems, but He stands 
as the apex of life. In Him all truth has been gathered and 
through Him a new revelation of truth has been given' in a 
fresh and living way... We need not hesitate to let our 
Christ stand in the stream of Indian thinking, nor should 
we be hesitant aboui letting Indians interpret Christ through 
their own inheritance. Only thus can Indian Christianity 
give a fresh and living expression. 

Compromise not Desired 

Let it be clearly understood that what I am speaking for 
is not some compromise with Hinduism or some syncretion 
of scattered truthi;. ‘Syncretisms combine, eclecticisms 
choose and construct, but only life assimilates. Christia¬ 
nity could take Hebrew piety and Greek thought and 
transform them so that it goes forth not wearing them 
as a garment, but incarnating them as a life.’ Chris¬ 
tianity must give a specific message of its own or 
lose itself in the quicksands of compromise... Chris¬ 
tianity in India mus t be Christian—decidedly, distinctly and 
uncompromisingly—or be lost. While holding truly to tins 
yet we agree with our Indian brother when he says: * The 
soil and atmosphere of Indian Christianity should be 
Indian. The seed is Christ.’ Unless Christianity is rooted in 
the soil of India md draws sustenance from the Indian 
genius and thought it will for ever remain a foreign, exo¬ 
tic plant, I am told that some of the Indians on the Western 
coast of America keep a layer of the sacred soil of India in 
their shoes so that while they are treading on American soil 
they are not really ioingso. They are treading on Indian 
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soil wherever they are, and in this way they keep from be¬ 
coming American. They never become American and con¬ 
sequently they are unwelcome. If Christianity in India 
always keeps a layer of Western form and thought between 
itself and the soil of India it will always be a foreign, 
un-naturalised, outside thing and consequently unwel¬ 
come .. .* 


‘Abridged from Indian Witness, 19 Dec. 23, pp. 909 f ; 26 Dec. 
23, pp. 927 f; 2 Jan. 24, pp. 5-6, 11. A different version of this is 
found in Christ of the Road, chap. XII. 



2. THE ROUND TABLE 

India has opened many great things to me, and to that 
indebtedness I must add another, for it was a Hindu who 
unknowingly opened the door to these Round Table Con¬ 
ferences. He had voluntarily associated himself with the 
Christian Committee to arrange for our public meetings. 
He asked if he might have a tea-party at his home and invite 
the leading men of the city, so that I could talk to them in a 
more intimate and personal way than was possible in the 
public meetings. We sat in a group, and soon the untram¬ 
melled Christ was before us. I had asked what their recep¬ 
tion of Christ would be if He came dis-associated from 
Westernism, if He came in His own Person and made His 
appeal direct to the soul of India—would it make any 
difference? I was speaking thus when the mayor of the city, 
a non-Christian, interrupted me and said, ‘ I hear you speak 
about finding Christ. What do you mean by it?’ The 
question was penetrating and sincere. Here I saw a deeper 
demand than the one for an objective Christ—however un¬ 
trammelled He might be. They wanted to know about this 
Christ of experience. I paused a moment, for here was a 
penetrating demand. I replied that I could only tell him what 
it meant to me. So I told him how I had found Him. 
I shared the joy oF the found treasure. He then made it 
more personal and said, ‘Now tell me how I could find 
Him.’ I did. Here, we sat with the leading men of the 
city talking in this intimate personal way about how to find 
Christ. 

Our eyes were opened to the possibilities in the small 
selected group. But we could not hope to find all groups 
as responsive as this, for some would be sullen and uncom- 
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municative and some argumentative and hostile. How could 
we approach them when the atmosphere was not friendly 
and the situation was filled with misconceptions and mis¬ 
understandings ? As in many another perplexity, it was 
‘given in that hour’. It came this way. 

A few weeks later we were holding a series of meetings in 
another city and I told Canon—about our selected group 
meeting in the other place. He suggested that he invite a 
group of the best men for a garden-party and I proceed with 
them at the close in any way I thought best. But that was 
not as easy as it sounded. As I slowly walked through the 
garden on my way to the group, thinking of what I should 
say to them, the thought occurred: Why not turn the whole 
thing into a religious Round Table Conference, asking each 
man to tell what religion is meaning to him in experience ? 

I am quite sure that if I had had time to think about it I 
should never have ventured upon it. Could one get highly 
educated, cultured men to open their souls in this intimate 
way ? It is easy to talk of religion and to debate religious 
concepts, but would they say what religion was meaning to 
them in experience ? Or would they close up like sensitive 
plants and the whole thing end in failure ? But I was too 
close to the group to have time to think it through, so 
I ventured and it worked—amazingly. The Voice does 
not fail. 

We have had scores of Round Table Conferences since 
then, and while our first procedure * given in that hour’ has 
been elaborated, it has not been substantially changed. 

As we sit around in a circle we suggest to them that we 
take a new approach to religion—new when we think of the 
ordinary approaches in co mm on use. We suggest that we 
have had the controversial, the comparative, and the dogmatic 
approaches to religion. There is another approach possible. 
Let us come at it by the method more closely akin to the 
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scientific method—a method so gripping to the mind of the 
world to-day. This method has three outstanding things 
in it: Experimentation, Verification, and Sharing of Results. 

I suggest to them that we try this method. We are all 
religious men, some more and some less, and we have all 
been experimenting with this matter of religion over a 
number of years. W: have tried it as a working hypothesis 
of life. As we face the problems of life—its joys and its 
sorrows, its perplexities and its pains, the demands of duty, 
the moral struggle with sin and evil, the upward call to higher 
life, the desire to help our fellow-men and to be of use, the 
craving for God, for redemption—what has religion brought 
to us ? What has it brought to us of light, of moral dynamic 
for personal and social life, of inward peace and harmony, 
of redemption from sin and from the power of this world, 
of God ? What have we and what are we verifying as true in 
experience? Will you share with us the results of your 
verification ? 

We suggest, therefore, that no one argue, no one try to 
make a case, no one t ilk abstractly, and no one merely discuss 
religion, but that we simply share what religion is meaning 
to us as experience. 

We can almost he ar the inward gasp that goes on in the 
souls of the group when we suggest this. We assure them 
that we recognise that this is not easy to do, that it is not easy 
to put into words wh it one realises in these deepest moments 
of life, so that we do not want anyone to feel that he has to 
speak, that if he so lesires he may simply ask to be excused 
when his turn comes. 

We also suggest that we do not want them to feel that the 
friendliness of this atmosphere must cause them to iron out 
differences, or, to put it in other words, to reduce everything 
to a least common c enominator; that if religion centres for 
them in Rama, or Krishna, or Buddha, or the Vedanta, or 
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the Koran, or Christ, to say so. Let everyone be perfectly 
free, for we are a family circle; we want each one to feel 
at home, and we will listen with reverence and respect to 
what each man has to share. 

We know how facile our talk about religion may be, so in 
order to bring an atmosphere of deeper reality we suggest 
that perhaps some will find that religion is meaning nothing 
to them, that they will be like a leading Nationalist in our 
Round Table Conference, who, when his turn came, said, 
* I have dismissed God and religion from my life. So many 
things are done in the name of God and religion that are 
revolting to me that I have simply dismissed them. I am 
asking what is my duty to my country. If that is being 
religious, I am religious; if it is not, then I am not’. This is 
the air of sincerity that we crave. We suggest that, as in the 
case of this Nationalist, there is often more faith in an honest 
doubt than in a great deal of easy, meaningless believing. 

I have noted the change that comes over the group in the 
first ten minutes. Many have come fortified and ready to 
enter a battle of wits and to uphold their religious system 
against all comers. But immediately the atmosphere changes, 
a deep seriousness comes over them, for here the battle drops 
to levels deeper than a mere battle of words or of ideas— 
drops down to where we meet life: we are at grips with life. 
Others who have come languid at the thought of further 
verbal controversy or long lectures are immediately gal¬ 
vanised into attention and interest, for here is something 
different, religion is to speak out of life. Has it any 
adequate answer to give to life ? Or is it a series of mental 
and social left-overs, out of touch with life and its meaning, 
and contributing little to its solution ? We were to report 
results of the Great Experiment, we were to tell of Verifica¬ 
tion, if any: deep was to speak to deep. 

I must confess that I never approach these Round Tables 
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without feeling my heart beat a little faster, for here before 
us sit members of the most religiously'inclined race of the 
world, men who belo ig to a people who have persistently 
searched for God ar d Reality as no other people on earth 
have searched, sons of' a philosophical and cultural past that 
stretches backmillemiums before Europe awoke from bar¬ 
barity. What answer would they bring from that hoary past 
and this heaving present ? Would it be an adequate one? 

And we Christians who came with what we call a gospel— 
would it sound like u gospel here ? When we had stripped 
our religious life of overgrown verbiage, how much fact 
would we have left ? Would our gospel ring true to reality ? 
Would it move amid these problems of life with assured 
poise and conscious power ? Would it face life and answer 
it ? Was our gospel a broken light from God illuminating 
patches and portions of life, but leaving unilluminated life 
as a whole ? Or was it God’s adequate answer to man’s 
need—intellectual, maral, spiritual, social? 

Count Keyserling, disappointed with his European resear¬ 
ches and experiences, starts on his long quest in other lands. 
One of the compensations in being a missionary lies in the 
fact that you are forced to rethink your religious life in the 
light of other faiths and cultures and ways of life. All the 
old shibboleths and modes of expression and accepted out¬ 
looks on life are challenged and one begins to see where the 
relevant lies. Some years ago when in Southern California, 
where there seems to be plenty of leisure to discuss religious 
doctrines, I was approached by all sorts of people asking 
what I thought of their particular and pet doctrine. I told 
them, or at least I showed them in some way, that I was not 
particularly interested. I am sure I was set down as not 
being zealous in religion and hence scarcely fit to be a 
missionary. But I hi id been forced to come to grips with the 
big, relevant issues of life in contact with other faiths and 
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other ways of life. This feeling has come over me again and 
again in these Conferences. Which is the way of life ? 

I think all of us breathed a little faster as we closed in 
with this question. 

Did I say that a Hindu had opened the door into these 
Round Tables ? Iam convinced that the nail-pierced hand 
of the Son of Man, through this son of the East, opened 
this door and bade us enter. It was a searching, dangerous 
adventure to which He called us. Would this door of 
approach to religion lead to life ? 

We usually invite about fifteen members of other faiths 
and about five or six Christians to compose the Round 
Table. We desire this large preponderance of the members 
of other faiths not only because it gives wider range to the 
views expressed, but also in order that they may not feel 
that we Christians have packed the meeting. Moreover, we 
try to get them at their very highest level, asking only those 
non-Christians who are really religious, the best representa¬ 
tives of the faiths we can find. The majority of these are 
highly educated, but we also get representatives of other 
faiths who have been untouched by Western education and 
speak only the vernaculars—pundits, sadhus, Moslem Maul- 
vis, and Buddhist monks. Of the Christians the majority 
are usually Indian. 

To keep the Conferences from being wordy, we remind 
them that when Swami Vivekananda was on his quest for 
God he used to ask men two questions: ‘ Have you found 
God? Can you tell me how to find Him?’ If the man 
who was questioned started on a long lecture about the 
attributes of God, or something of that kind, the swami 
would, turn on his heel and walk silently away. He knew he 
had not found, for if he had he could have said so clearly, 
and could have put his finger upon its meaning for life. The 
Conferences have been remarkably free from wordiness. 
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■ We have carefully loted what each man has said, and the 
rest of this book could be filled with these statements, but 
We can give only a selected few of those most typical. 

We find the stater aents arranging themselves roughly in 
the following groups: 

(1) The followe rs of the Vedanta, the philosophy that 
posits the Supreme Being Brahma, as Impersonal and the 
world as Maya or Illusion, the supreme effort of the seeker 
being to throw off Maya and realise his identity with 
Brahma. This is the most far-reaching Of the philosophic 
systems in India. ( 2) The followers of Bhakti, or devo¬ 
tion to the personal God or gods. (3) The followers of 
Karma Yoga, or the way of works. (4) Those who are 
sceptical. (5) Those deeply influenced by Christianity. (6) 
A group holding miscellaneous views. 

The Conferences are on. And we enter them with a 
prayer for Reality, for God, for a real answer to life. 

1. The followers of the Vedanta 

A Hindu Chief Justice speaks: When a man thinks 
about religion he thinks about a goal. My ultimate goal 
is the elevation of the soul to such a pitch that it merges 
fato the Universal Soul. 

Hindu : The realisa tion of God and of self may take several 
births. I can only re alise it from within whenever that Ideal 
wants to reveal itself to me. I must wait for that revelation. 

Hindu Teacher: I feel God in all things and I worship 
Him alike in Kali, and Rama and Krishna. This seems 
to me to give a sense of satisfaction. 

Principal, Sanathana Dharma ( Orthodox ) College: Reli¬ 
gion to me is Dharma. It will lift man to the fullness of 
life. It develops men on all sides, physically, intellectually, 
and spiritually. Then; are eternal laws according to which men 
can be developed on all sides. Belief in a Deity is essential. 
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Intellectually, I am convinced of the Vedantic thought, 
but I know intellect is different from Anubhav (experi¬ 
ence). I feel that the abstract Deity as taught in the 
Vedanta is not practicable for a man circumstanced as I 
am. I wish to please the Deity, and we can do it by 
serving humanity. 

Hindu Student: Ultimately we find that all is illusion. 
To get out of illusion into the Universal is religion. 
There is a certain order in the universe and to get along 
with that order is my religion. In this connection I have 
to believe in a personal God. I am yet hesitant and do 
not know what to believe. 

Sadhu Nanakpanti (follower of Guru Nanak) : We must 
know ourselves first, then we can know God. Ahankar 
(egotism) must be rooted out. This is the most impor¬ 
tant. As the air in the football is uneasy until the bladder 
bursts and loses it back into the air, so we are uneasy till 
we merge into the All. 

Hindu: Man is a microcosm of the macrocosm, but 
just as frosted glass keeps out the light, so we must get 
rid of the glass and perceive our unity with our Univer¬ 
sal. I believe in many lives and in one of them I shall 
find. I have never seen one who was a Jiwan-mukta (one 
who has found salvation), though I have read of two, Swami 
Rama Tirtha and Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 

A Hindu swami, who had lectured much in America on 
Vedantism, began by pointing out the failings of Christia¬ 
nity versus Christ and said that he had respect for Christ, 
as one of the Incarnations. I suggested that he was hardly 
speaking according to the purpose of the Conference and 
would he mind sharing with us what he had found in reli¬ 
gion. He replied: That is a hard process and to find God 
takes a long time, and it would take a very long time to 
explain it to this group. 
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2. The followers of Bhakti, or devotion to the personal 

God or gods 

A Hindu lawyer: Religion may be communion with 
God or faith in God, There are many theories. Rama is 
my guru, and my worship is only trying to imitate him as 
far as I can. We have simply to go on in the path. The 
result may be communion with God, or it may be that my 
soul will merge with the Universal Soul. I do not bother 
myself about the conclusion. 

Bengali devotee: I sometimes doubted God and sometimes 
believed that He was My father gave me a copy of the 
Gita and I read it for seventeen days. One night, whether 
I was awake or asleep I cannot tell. It was light, and I have 
never forgotten it. I have tried to have the vision again, 
but it has never come again. Now I have the same love for 
men, animals, and oven plants. I cannot put my mind to 
work. I sometimes read, but I cannot remember any thing . 
All religions and gurus are to me the same. I hope to get 
to my goal through :he religion of my father. 

Bengali Goswamy (head of religious order): I believe in 
Sri Chaitanya. I practise both bhajan (singing) and kirtan 
(religious devotional procession and dance). When I am 
alone in my house and my wife and my children are away, 
I feel God is very nsar me. I have this experience almost 
every time I have kirtan in the morning. The name of Hari 
gives happiness. 

Hindu devotee: It is difficult to express. The dumb 
cannot tell the taste of a laddu (sweetmeat). Religion is my 
isht (my choice). I believe in faith. A son was born to 
me, and when he died I did not feel the least sorrow for 
him. That was due to my faith. 

Hindu : I am a Saiva Siddhantist. I think of God all 
day, the whole twenty-four hours; so I do not care for 
money, or for my family, or for the fleeting world. 
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3. The followers of Karma Yoga, or the way of works 

Hindu : I believe in disinterested work. I believe in life 
as Lord Krishna explains in the Gita. I believe in devo¬ 
tion for the sake of devotion. 

Nationalist: Religion can only be followed by the educa¬ 
ted. The illiterate know nothing about it. My religion is 
to do good to others and not to hurt anyone. 

Hindu Nationalist: I have had nothing of the emotional 
experience which the Christians term conversion. Religion 
stands for the proper ordering of life and consolation in 
sorrow. Karma gives every man an hereditary status in 
society. It promises each man the possibility of a better 
place in the next life and it eliminates competition in this 
life. The conception of duty keeps one unmoved in joy and 
sorrow, and it gives a varying standard of conduct to suit 
every situation. But this religion of duty lacks joy. The 
Christians seem to have joy. That feature is lacking in 
my life. 

Hindu teacher: I believe that we can realise God 
through love, service and inward purification—through 
action and not by mere meditation. I have not seen God 
nor do I know Him, but I am His servant. 

Hindu : My religious life has been entrusted to my guru. 
When I am in difficulties I go to him and follow his instruc¬ 
tions. Karma is the most important. It directs me to do 
good. God is the totality of the Universe and this forms a 
link between me and the Universe. 

Hindu barrister : If to be religious is to realise God, then 
I must say that I am irreligious. I want to realise God in 
the aspirations of my country To serve my country is to 
serve God. I am not discouraged, for I feel God must be 
back of me in service. 
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Hindu teacher : I think we can find God not by religion 
but by character. 

4. Those who are sceptical 

Hindu lawyer: ] think of God when I get more 

clients and am prosperous, but when troubles come I think 
my karma is visiting me. Then I do not care for God. I 
think of Him only as a schoolmaster then. 

Hindu deputy magistrate: I am in a wilderness of be¬ 
wilderment. Religion should mean strength. I want to 
respect Rama and Krishna, but I cannot exactly do it. In 
examination I tried action without desire for fruit ’ and I 
got ‘plucked’ I tried the second time and desired fruit, 
and I got through. So I do not know what is the meaning 
of religion. 

Hindu doctor (aShastri): I think a good many men can 
teach the gods a great deal, for instance, Gandhi, Tolstoi, 
Jesus, and Buddha. If God ever has to create the world 
again. He should call some of these people to consult. 
Religionists doubt 9!>9 gods and cling to one. I doubt that 
one more. I am stronger since I have stopped praying to 
gods and have depended on myself. The aim of life should 
be summed up in the words, ‘ Do unto others as ye would 
that men should do to you.’ Give this religion of ‘ doing 
unto others as you would have them do to you ’ a chance, 
and it will revolutionise the world in five hundred years. 

Hindu: I am not very certain about religion. I have been 
an agnostic, but 1 have now a feeling of faith in the 
Motherhood of God. 

Sikh: Religion really means nothing to me except perhaps 
prayer, and I am not sure but that this may be auto-sugges¬ 
tion. The thing to da is to replace God by humanity, replace 
religion by morality, and develop your own personality. 
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Hindu Nationalist: I am almost blank. I have no personal 
religion. The society in which I have been bom is religi¬ 
ous, but I have drifted from my moorings. I have prayed, 
but I do not feel any better. I do not know whether there 
is a God. I try to be moral simply because there is a crav¬ 
ing for it. But I fall down. I am like St. Augustine when 
he prayed, ‘Make me pure, but not now,’ ‘I wish there 
would be something to give me light. I am not strong 
enough to lead a moral life. 

5. Those deeply influenced by Christianity 

Hindu Nationalist: I was uninterested in religion and did 
not care for it until Mahatma Gandhi came on the scene. 

I felt that through him religion became once more a living 
reality. He was interested in Jesus and in his life embodied 
His principles, so I became interested in Jesus and in His 
teachings. The end of religion now seems to me to be: Do 
unto other? as you would that men should do unto you. 

Hindu: At one time I came very near being a Christian. 
People thought I would be. Then I went into Theosophy. 
I feel that religion should save me from sin—that is what 
I crave through it. Jesus and the Mahatmas that hover 
around one are the inspiration to service. I feel discouraged 
at times that so little is done, but I am trying to cut off 
some sins by doing good. 

Hindu Teacher in Government Training School: I began to 
study the Bible through someone saying that the best English 
was found in the Bible. I read it for that purpose, but soon 
found myself forgetting about the language, for its message 
gripped me. The miracles of Jesus are different from the 
miracles of other religions—they are superior and more real. 
The character of Jesus is superior to the character of any 
other. (Here I stopped him and suggested that he should 
not argue, but tell his experience of religion. I thought he 
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was a Christian. Here I was suggesting to a Hindu not to 
be too pugnacious against other faiths and not to/be too 
militant in favour of Christianity!) All right (he replied), 
I can speak from experience. I find refuge in prayer. In 
difficulty I find consolation in Christ. 

Hindu doctor interested in mental cases: I am a Christian, 
but I have not taken [baptism, for I feel no need of it. The 
thing that strikes me about Jesus is that he connected sin and 
the cure of disease—the two went together. This is sound. 

Hindu barrister: My father was a strict leader of the 
Arya Samaj. I belie' re in God without being convinced that 
there is one. I think in this country religion has been 
responsible for our degradation. Religion has exercised 
greater tyranny than s inything else. I would welcome Chris¬ 
tianity because it would bring brotherhood and social and 
political emancipation. I feel that India will not rise until 
there- is one religion. Mohammedanism has lost its grip and 
Hinduism is decayirg. I wish India would be Christian 
to-morrow morning from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 
God can be reached cnly by self-sacrifice and service. 

Old thoughtful Hiniu doctor: I have been an agnostic, 
but .1 have worked my way from agnosticism to faith in a 
personal God. Christ has been the path along which I have 
travelled to this faith. He is the supreme revelation of God. 
His teaching concerning the using of sorrow is a workable 
philosophy of life. 

Hindu: Prayer is my religion. Through it I have com¬ 
munion with a personal God. My religion is a simple 
religion, but I have reality in it. Christ is prayer and Christ 
is God. I do not want to study philosophy for fear of disturb¬ 
ing this satisfying experience. We Hindus hate to admit 
it, but Christ is transforming all our ideas. 
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6. A group holding miscellaneous views 

Hindu professor: Religion is not a belief but an expres¬ 
sion of life. Religion is an all-pervading influence in niy 
life. It is an endeavour to lift me to God. I have not been 
able to reach God. The best way to realise God is prayer. 
Prayer touches my soul, and I feel that the soul has been 
touched. I then feel divine grace and I wish to have it 
always. I wish to live a life of purity, service, and usefulness. 
But all these things I consider secondary. The primary 
thing is to see the light. I very often find that the light is 
not present. 

Nationalist lawyer: I do not know whether I am a reli¬ 
gious man. I thought I was a religious man until yesterday, 
but a rat fell into a tub, and I wanted my house sanitary, so 
I turned two dogs on it. A Hindu friend saw me doing it 
and said, * You call yourself a religious man ? * I have been 
very troubled in mind since, as it has struck at the whole of 
my religious life. 

Mohammedan Sufi: I have found something. It is light 
and joy and strength. It is surrender to the will of God. 

Hindu: I have a path prescribed by my guru, and when I 
walk in that path I have consolation. I am not at liberty to 
tell what that path is. 

Hindu lawyer: When I sing hymns to gods and goddesses 
I feel a sense of satisfaction. 


Hindu professor of education: Among the fourteen ways 
of Hindus to obtain Moksha (deliverance), ten are without 
God. It does not matter which one you take to obtain the 
knowledge of the Self. You may meet God on the way in 
any of them, but that does not matter in the realisation of 
the Self. I have no experience I can share with anyone 
except to one who is in the same process. 
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Hindu Shastri: I o jey the Sanathana Dharma (old Ortho¬ 
dox), which is ahimsa (harmlessness). This ahimsa includes 
not only animals, but vegetables as well. The only thing we 
ean eat and practise tliis ahimsa is dried leaves that fall from 
trees, for they have no life within them. I must see God 
in trees and stones and even in a serpent. 

Hindu pleader: There is a kind of hero-worship in me. 
I must see God in son e eminent person. Mahatma Gandhi 
is now my ideal man. 

Hindu Principal of College: I do the Shastric duties 
prescribed for me—whether I shall discover God or not I do 
not know. 

.. Hindu: If God.is impersonal and perfect. He is of no 
nse to me. He will not hear my prayers. He will be supre¬ 
mely indifferent and let Nature's laws work. If He is 
personal. He is imperfect, but that is what I want Him to be. 
I want Him to set aside His law and forgive me. I want 
Him in the imperfec: state. When one takes refuge in the 
lesser ones—Mohamn ed, Krishna, Jesus—he is taking refuge 
in the imperfect, and ]’ think it is a sin to disturb him. 

Buddhist: God and religion to me are one. Religion 
-sharpens the moral conceptions and is thus of use, but 
religion really is doing; ethical things. 

Hindu Government Official: All religions are the same. 
But Jesus is the Son of God. However, Theosophy has taught 
me that some of the things I had given up as untrue are true. 

We have refrained from giving more Moslem and Arya 
Samaj statements. The former lacked inwardness, being 
usually a claim for the finality of the Koran; and the latter 
scarcely knew how to fit into our Conferences. Their native 
air is debate, and they were not quite at home in' this 
atmosphere of quiet search for truth and reality thro ugh 
sharing. 



We can give only a few statements from Christians at this 
place, as others will be found scattered throughout the book. 
The first three are from those outside organised Christianity 
—‘ unauthorised Christians as they have been called. 

Hindu graduate: My father died, and we lost all our 
money. This hardened me, and I determined to be as 
wicked as I could. I became a very bad man. During that 
time misery set in and my sister said that God was angry 
with me because of my life. I began to think and to try to 
turn around. I went to a sadhu and gave him the little 
money I had left. He spent it on Cannabis indica (drug). 
He gave me nothing. I began to wonder if there was anyone 
who could sympathise with a poor sinful man such as I am, 
and then the thought dawned on me that there is life for a 
look at the Crucified One. I gave Him my life. I try to 
follow Him, and I suppose I may be called an unbaptised 
Christian. 

Hindu professor: I went to England to study and gave up 
my belief in dogmatic religion. On my return I preached 
agnosticism, not because I was atheistic, but because I 
wanted to find reality. There was one thing amid the con¬ 
flict of ideas that held me steady—the personality of JesUs. 
But I needed something to concrete it. I saw Christianity 
attempted on a widespread scale in the Non-Co-operation 
Movement. It gripped me when I saw it in Gandhi and 
Lansbury. I may live and die a Hindu, but my attachment 
is to Christ. He has become my centre and my joy. My 
soul has been unfolding to Him like a flower to the sun. 

Hindu professor: The personality of Jesus began to be 
very attractive to me through the personality of Dr. M. He 
was a very great man, yet so approachable. So strong and 
yet so humble. I feel in love with Christ. I felt rebellious 
with Dr. M. when he said the college was not there to make 
converts. I felt it should make converts, for I felt that every- 
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one should love Him. I feel now the difficulty of adjusting 
my faith in Jesus wit; 1 the old religion. How can I be loyal 
to Jesus and respect Rama ? I feel that there must be a 
centre and all things must cluster around that. Jesus to me 
is that centre, and ail other characters must cluster around 
Him. My capacity to blunder led me to Christ. It was not 
an intellectual approach, but a moral approach. 

These three represent , a large and growing number who 
have not seen their way to come into organised Christianity 
and yet announce themselves as followers of Christ. 

Some of the statemmts from within organised Christianity 
were inadequate and halting. 

Apart from these, they were amazingly uniform in saying— 
“ Christ has brought God to me ’; * I have not found God, 
"but God has found m e in Christ. If Christ cannot save me, 
I feel I cannot be saved, but Christ is saving me; ’ ‘ I cannot 
bear to think of a Go i who sits in awful and isolated per¬ 
fection above the wo; rid and its tragedies and takes no part 
in it. But I can love God if He is the Suffering Companion 
•of my life. In Jesus God seems that to me, so He has my 
heart; ’ ‘ I came to Christ through the mind—an intellectual 
loVe of God—and now Christ gives me an orderly world for 
the mind and a resting-place for my soul; ’ ‘In the fierce 
battle of my passions I was failing. I laid them at His feet 
and He stilled the tempest and gave me deliverance from 
myself; ’ ‘ My life was broken, and He came and made it 
whole * Now God las become to me intimately real, closer 
than breathing and t earer than hands and feet; ’ ‘ I find a 
norm for conduct in Christ and a dynamic for service;’ 
* Nothing less than a new birth came to me when I became 
His bhakta; ’ * An indescribable sense of rest and deliver¬ 
ance was mine when I came into contact with Him and 
trusted my sinful soul to Him; ’ ‘ I have tried to serve, but 
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found I needed to be saved from myself. I gave my heart 
to Him and now for me to live is Christ; 5 ‘ Christ to me is 
life—life abundant; ’ ‘ The cross has become the centre of 
my moral universe. Here I see light and find life; ’ ‘ God 
saw something in me that I did not see in myself. He won’t 
let me alone. In that is my salvation.’ 

One feels as he listens that men are not quite able to tell 
the full content of what is in experience. But as the Chinese 
proverb puts it, * Words are the sound of the heart,’ so one 
could detect the sounds of the heart in the words if he liste¬ 
ned with sympathy. One could feel that some of the state¬ 
ments meant less than their face-value and others meant 
more. Gathering up the sum-total of impressions, one can 
come near the facts involved. 

We have been deeply.privileged. We have been in a clinic 
of souls. Here the ages have been in travail—what has been 
brought forth ? Here systems built up through mill e nni ums, 
by prayer and tears and austerities and pilgrimage and 
thought and aspiration, have let their devotees speak. What 
has been the voice ? Is it that word for which we have been 
listening ? That healing word ? 

What impressions write themselves upon the mind and 
heart as one listens in at these Conferences ? 

1. In the men who took part was a very great deal of 
intellectual and spiritual culture. They were men of whom 
any nation might well be proud. I never sat and listened 
without a feeling of deep joy that my lot had been cast with 
them and that India was my home. There was a delicate 
sense of spiritual appreciation. When a spiritual note was 
struck, one felt that they were not dull and indifferent—they 
were responsive and keen to note it. The Indian has a 
highly sensitised soul. He talks about religion more natu¬ 
rally than does a Westerner. Although we suggested that no 
one need feel that he must speak and that anyone cOuld say 
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that he preferred to ‘ pass ’, yet among the scores of Round 
Tables scarcely ten persons availed themselves of the privi¬ 
lege. Many times I found myself deeply disappointed at the 
poverty of the finding, but the words of a modern philoso¬ 
pher would ring through my mind over and over again as an 
antidote: ‘I am seriously interested in the world’s possibili¬ 
ties, not in its actualities The spiritual possibilities in 
India are surely the greatest of any race of the world. For 
here religion seems natural and unaffected. 

2. Again and again I felt no one has a right to teach 
others who is not learning from them. I came to India with 
everything to teach and nothing to learn. I now stay to 
learn as well, and I am a better man for having come into 
contact with the ger tie heart of the East. I think I know 
now the meaning of Ezekiel’s going to the captives by the 
river to speak to them out of the * heat and bitterness of his 
spirit ’. As he was about to speak, God said. No, Ezekiel, 
not yet. Sit down. And ‘for seven days I sat where they 
sat,’ said Ezekiel. For seven days he entered into the pro¬ 
blems, the pains, this temptations of the captives—for seven 
days he learned sympathy and understanding. At the end 
of that time God-sad, Now you may speak, and when he 
spoke there was the undertone of understanding sympathy 
in his words. In these Conferences we have tried to under¬ 
stand sympathetically the view-point of the other man—to 
sit where he sits; aid I have been enriched through them. 
Life can never be quite the same again. 

3. Although there was naturalness and willingness to 
speak, the impression one gained was that we were all being 
called upon to face religion and life in a new way. ‘As I 
sat here awaiting ny turn to speak I felt it was like an 
approaching Judgm;ntDay,’ said a thoughtful Hindu. ‘I 
have never faced my life under this scrutiny before. It was 
very searching and sobering ’, said another. We all felt that 
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we were entering a new stage of religious enquiry in India. 
The traditional attitude toward religion, is beginning to give 
way to the experimental. Men have taken things for 
granted, for it was all handed down. It was the ‘ unexami¬ 
ned life ’ of Plato. Now things must be put to the test of 
life and examined—experimentally. * These Conferences 
would have been impossible ten years ago—there was no 
mentality for them,’ remarked a thoughtful friend. True, 
this attitude is not widespread and it is only in the begin¬ 
nings, but the fact that it is there, is significant for the 
future. 

4. Men are incurably religious. Religion put out by one 
door comes in by another. A great many in our Conferences 
had lost their faith under the impact of modern life, but had 
regained a faith of some kind or other, however inadequate 
it might be. The soul as well as Nature abhors a vacuum. 
Even if in some lives faith is in eclipse, there is no rejoicing 
over the loss, but a wistful yearning that it might be real. 
This wistful yearning is itself religious. Religion cannot be 
wiped out of the human heart by Sovietism or materialism 
or a plunge into the present, for when the soul comes to it¬ 
self it says,«I perish with hunger, I will arise and go to my 
Father’. 

5. Humanity is fundamentally one. I can no longer 
thinlc of a man as a mere Hindu or Moslem or Parsee or 
Christian. He is a brother-man facing the same problems 
and perplexities which I face. The question of our skins 
being brown, white, yellow, or black makes no difference 
when we drop down and face life and God. We are one. 
This distinctly points to the fact that, since we are one, and 
since we are incurably religious, we should finally be united 
at the place of religion. There will be a deep sifting of 
religions to find Religion, but we shall find it, for humanity 
c ann ot be finally separated at the deepest place of life. 
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6. The fundamental need of the human heart is redemp¬ 
tion. Life is not what it ought to be. The * ought to be ’ 
stands over against the ‘ is’ and will not let us rest. That 
answering response within us is religion. And as long as 
men want to be better—not merely wiser or happier or more 
comfortable, but belter—religion will remain. The funda¬ 
mental problem of religion is to bring us to the * ought to 
be ’—it ^fundamentally redemptive. 

7. There was not a single situation that I can remember 
where before the close of the Round Table Conference Christ 
was not in moral and spiritual command of the situation. 

There was ho drawing of contrasts between the different 
disclosures of the adherents of the various faiths, no pointing 
out of superiorities by a clever summing up—we left the 
statements to speak for themselves, to be their own witness 
by their own worth-whileness. Nevertheless—and I do not 
overstate when I say it, for no one could escape the impres¬ 
sion—at the close everything else had been pushed to the 
edges as irrelevant and Christ controlled the situation. As 
men listened to what those who were in touch with Him 
were quietly saying, they instinctively felt that here was 
something redemptively at work at the heart of life, redeem¬ 
ing men from themselves and from sin, putting worth and 
meaning into life, giving an unquenchable hope to men, 
lighting up the inw ird depths of life, bringing men info 
fellowship with Goe in beautiful intimacy and furnishing a 
dynamic for human service. Hie living freshness of it struck 
us all. Here was life catching its rhythm and bursting into 
song. Here was God, not an absent Deity or an abstrac¬ 
tion, but God tender, available, opening the resources of 
divine love to the healing of human need and entering into 
fellowship with the luman in an intimacy too close for words 
to express. 

I do not mean to say that God is realised in this redemp- 
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tive way by all those who are inside the organised system of 
Christianity. There are large numbers of ‘ Christians ’ to 
whom this would not apply. It would be easy, if one picked 
his facts, to duplicate, inside of organised Christianity, the 
same barrenness of results which he Ends in the other faiths. 
But wherever men are in fellowship with Christ in a personal 
way, this does happen, and it happens with almost mathe¬ 
matical precision. 

Very striking was the fact that the raw human material 
upon which the redemptive forces were at work often seemed 
to be of the type which men would call unpromising. But 
here were men, some of them from the lowest rungs of 
human society, who were spiritually at home, unabashed 
before the inheritors of the spiritual culture of the ages; 
they spoke quietly and masterfully of the redemption they 
were finding. 

* Abridged from'E. Stanley Jones, Christ at the Round Table , London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1928, pp. 19-50. 
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3. THE ASHRAM MOVEMENT 

The Christian Ashram movement is an almost spontaneous 
movement within the Church in India. It did not come 
into being as an official product of the Church, it has simply 
arisen from within the movement itself to answer a need. 
It is true that the Madras Conference put its stamp of 
approval upon it when it suggested that new missionaries 
should stay some months or a longer period in Ashram to 
get training before beginning their missionary career. In a 
way this puts the Ashram movement within the stream of 
Christian orthodox practice. But the approval was largely 
on the basis that it brought the missionary closer to the soul 
of India through i his indigenous form of life. But the 
Christian Ashram iaovement is a far deeper searching for 
ultimate answers than just providing a more indigenous 
expression of Christianity. It does desire to provide an 
indigenous expression, but more—it is really an attempt, 
perhaps half—unco asciously, to put a totalitarianism back 
into life. It has arisen spontaneously in varying types to 
meet that need. There are now about twenty-four Christian 
Ashrams in India, most of them having sprung up in the last 
few years. 

The f derivation cf the word Ashram is variously given. 
Some authorities say it is from a-from, and shram—hard 
work, a cessation from hard work. Others say the 6 a 5 is 
intensive and the word means an intensification of hard 
work. The fact is that both kinds of manifestation of the 
Ashram spirit can be found. Some go aside from life and 
toil and go into Ashrams to get quiet so as to give themselves 
to a life of meditation and realization of God. It is a 
cessation of hard work. On the other hand, there are types 
that go into Ashrams for a mental and spiritual discipline 
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in order to give themselves to the service of the outside 
world. Far from being a cessation of hard work, it is an 
intensification of it, for the hard work is both upon oneself 
in discipline and upon others in service, often of the most 
menial kind. Between these two outstanding types there are 
many variations. 

For let it be understood that there is no orthodox type of 
Ashram, either in Hinduism or in the Christian expression 
of it. Mahatma Gandhi’s Ashram at Sabarmati revolved 
around the idea v of national service, largely through indigen¬ 
ous cottage industries. The intellectual context was not 
emphasized. It was religion trying to rehabilitate the 
country. On the other hand, Rabindranath Tagore’s Ashram 
revolves around culture, art, and poetry, with an agricultural 
appendage. The more orthodox types give themselves to 
religious meditation and corporate spiritual quest. There is 
no standardized type of Ashram. When some Christians 
questioned whether the Sat Tal Ashram could legitimately 
be called an Ashram, some Hindus took up the matter and 
issued a statement saying that our Ashram could be legiti¬ 
mately called an Ashram. 

The Ashram really springs from the ancient forest schools 
where a guru, or teacher, would go aside with his chelas, or 
disciples, and in corporate spiritual quest would search for 
God through philosophical thought and spiritual exercises. 
But let not the Western reader think that he has caught the 
idea when he labels the Ashram a monastery or hermitage. 
It has some of the characteristics both of the monastery and 
hermitage and yet it has its own distinct Indian flavour which 
makes it different from both. It is the national soul of 
India expressing itself in religion, the central characteristic 
of which would be simplicity of life and an intense spiritual 
quest. The Ashram began in the forest, but many Ashrams 
were and are in the heart of cities. 
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The spiritual quest through the Ashram form has gone 
along three lines: the Gnana Marga, the way of knowledge; 
the Bhakti Marga, the way of devotion; and the Karma 
Marga, the way of works. They correspond to the modem 
division of the personality into intellect, feeling and will. 
But we cannot separate our quests in this way, for obviously 
we need something to gather all three into one way. For 
life cannot be compartmentalised. It must be a living whole. 
We feel that in Christ all three ways are gathered into one, 
for He is the Way—a method of acting, the Karma Marga; 
the Truth—the way of knowledge, the Gnana Marga; the 
Life—the way of devotion, the Bhakti Marga. 

It was natural, therefore, to look on Christ as the fulfil¬ 
ment of the Ashram spirit which had within it all three ways 
of expression. It was also natural for the Christians to lay 
hold on the Ashram form of expression and make it their 
own, for the Ashram had little or no association with 
idolatry , it-fitted in with the Christian idea of simplicity and 
corporate spiritual quest. It seemed to be the very thing the 
Christians were looking for, for in this indigenous mould the 
Indian Christian would be at home, he Would be on his own 
ground, could think his own thoughts and be creative. 

The Western denominational moulds have left him largely 
dissatisfied. The Church is, for the most part, a worshipping 
institution used once or twice a week. This makes the 
fellowship a momentary thing of an hour or two in seven 
days. After those few hours, each goes back into his 
compartmentalised life. The Indian mind—in fact the 
human mind—wants something that will gather the whole of 
life into a central control and make it into a fellowship 
which will not be for an hour or two, but something continu¬ 
ous and all-embracing. The Protestant forms of religious 
denominationalism grew up during the time of the sway of 
individualism. They are the outer expression of that 
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individualism—a man’s corporate life is largely unchanged 
by it: he stays in his separate family life, carries on his 
business in his own way, has his chosen club relationships, 
goes to Church on Sunday to listen to exhortation to do 
certain things largely as individuals. Now and again there 
is corporate action, but on the whole the Christian Church 
in its ordinary form fits into an individualistic scheme of 
thought and life. This has its advantages and had made a 
wonderful contribution. It has made for strong, aggressive 
individuals. These strong Protestant individuals in a capita¬ 
listic order rose to the top in accumulation. They were 
frugal and moral according to the morality of individualism. 
But all this has run its course and has shown its short¬ 
comings. We see that life is corporate as well as individual. 
The pendulum swings from individualism to the various 
types of socialism—national, communistic, and other brands. 
The dialectic is at work. The thesis of individualism 
produces the antithesis of communism and national socialism. 
We look forward to that synthesis, the Kingdom-of-God 
order, which will gather up into itself all the good of 
individualism and socialism and fulfil each and add some¬ 
thing lacking in each. 

It was this quest for a Kingdom-of-God order that drove 
some of us to adopt the Ashram as a possible mould in 
which this order might be expressed. This quest for the 
Kingdom-of-God order was not primary in the beginnings of 
the establishment of our Ashrams. That came out as we 
went along. For we are being driven deeper and deeper. 
We began in rather a surface way—surface and yet very real, 
and for that period a very radical departure. 

We began the Sat Tal Ashram ten years ago much as 
Abraham did when ‘he went out not knowing whither he 
went’. We felt the urge and started. We saw certain 
necessities before us. In the political realm the Gandhi move- 
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ment for self-goverm lent was in full swing. It was obvious that 
the Christian movement had to live in an India that would 
be self-determining. No matter how many progressive stages 
along the way, the end was obvious. And the national 
movement was more than a political movement—it was 
deeply religious and cultural. It is now becoming economic 
as well. How could the Christian movement exist if it was 
looked on as the religious side of the foreign domination? 
It must disentangle itself from that foreign domination 
and identify itself with the stream of India’s life and aspira¬ 
tion. Otherwise, if it is identified with the foreign domina¬ 
tion, it will decay with the decay of that domination. The 
Ashram seemed to offer the mould for that identification 
with India. It was 1 eligious, it was cultural, it was economic, 
it was nationalistic. So we took it. 

. Besides, we also saw that with the decay of Western domi¬ 
nation in India and the rise of the Indian to a place of self- 
determination in his own land, the relationship of the foreign 
missionary and the indigenous worker would have to change. 
If they worked together for the future, the relationship 
could no longer be master and servant. It had largely 
become this, not from desire entirely, but from the fact 
that the missionary usually held the purse strings. And he 
who pays the piper calls the tune. The missionary, with his 
standard and ways of life, was calling the tune. Each 
worker wanted to rise to the status of the missionary, occupy 
his bungalow and have his authority. That was all natural 
under the circumstances. In the Anti-Religious Museum 
in Moscow I saw, as one of the exhibits, a large and splendid 
two-storeyed missnnary bungalow alongside of an African 
native hut. This, they said, is how religion works out its 
equality. That picture stung. But how to bridge these 
two? Two standards of life had come together in India. 
Many of the foreign missionaries came from America, the 
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richest country in the world. To raise the Indian to the 
economic standards of the missionary would mean to get 
him all out of touch with his social environment and create 
a gulf between him and his people. Besides, it was econo¬ 
mically impossible. On the other hand, for the missionary 
to try to come to the physical level of India would mean to 
court physical breakdown. Some had tried it with disastrous 
results. Some form of life Was needed where the Indian 
standard would be * raised ’ and the missionary standard 
‘ lowered ’. 

The Ashram seemed to provide that form. There the 
Indian and the foreigner could meet on an economic and 
cultural basis which would be close to the Indian stan¬ 
dards of simplicity and, at the same time, provide a suffici¬ 
ently healthful basis for the foreigner. For the corporate 
life could be organised on a scientific basis as to food values 
and sanitation. The Ashram has, therefore, stepped into 
a transitional period and has provided a basis on' which 
East and West can get along together under these changed 
circumstances. 

The Ashram, therefore, could provide a place where the 
streams of individualism and socialism and the streams of 
East and West might come together in a new full life. And 
all of it would centre around Christ. Not that we had any 
such full rounded ideas when we first began. 

I suppose it began partly out of the urge to bring the 
Christian movement into closer relationships with nationa¬ 
listic India and partly through the feeling that, as an evan¬ 
gelist, I needed to demonstrate in some concrete Way, 
through an institution, the things I was talking about in 
public. It would give me the discipline of concreteness, 
the necessity of trying out one’s ideas under life itself. It 
is difficult to be an evangelist and a Christian. One 
becomes wordy, cocksure, censorious, abstract, unless he has 
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the discipline of the necessity, to demonstrate in actual con¬ 
crete situations what he is talking about. Every evangelist, 
therefore, should be pastor of a Church, at least part time, 
or connected with some institution where his word would 
have to become flesh. 

Moreover, the Christian worker needs not only the disci¬ 
pline of the concrete, jut he also needs the discipline of a 
close-knit group, to which he is responsible, and where 
there is an understanding pledging ourselves to each other 
to help the growth of each by constructive suggestion and 
frank criticism. For twenty-two years I had no such fellow¬ 
ship and I am the poorer for it. I was telling others what 
to do, but no one told me. It is true that I had the Question 
Hour in public meetings where criticism could be put in 
questions, but this criticism, while helpful, did not meet the 
situation, for it came not from an inner circle, but from the 
outside fringe. And the questioners and the questioned 
were not pledged to a conspiracy of mutual helpfulness. 
It was irresponsible. 

The Christian movement began in a disciplined group, 
a Master with His twelve disciples. They were to live in 
simplicity and single-mindedness and corporate loyalty—all 
this in order to be the individual and corporate instrument 
of the Kingdom of God. Christianity began as a group 
movement. The word disciple and the word discipline sound 
alike; they are alike. No discipleship without discipline. 

But discipline has largely dropped out of the Protestant 
expression of Christianity. One can see why this has 
happened. We emphasized individual responsibility to 
God and the doctrine of grace. In teaching the doctrine 
of grace, we said tint all penances, self-disciplines, and 
good works were powe rless to save—we were saved by the 
redeeming grace of God. So we let disciplines go, and in 
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letting them go we threw out the baby with the bath. We 
let' go discipline, individual and corporate. Salvation is by 
the grace of God, but salvation needs discipline to make 
it individually and corporately effective. 

We began as a part-time Ashram in the Himalayas at Sat 
Tal. It still seems a miracle that we have this glorious 
estate of four hundred acres, with a lake of its own and 
bordering on two government lakes, its eighteen cottages 
and the central large house in which the A3hram is held. 
Since it is five thousand feet high, it takes us out of the 
terrible summer heat. It was developed as a summer resort 
by a British engineer and we took it over as an adventure 
of faith. We began on a shoe-string but our resources 
have not failed. The physical plant was perfect for our 
purposes, for here the vacation period could be combined 
with a strong spiritual purpose running through- it. 

We felt the urge to combine the Indian spirit and the 
Christian spirit. The Indian spirit is difficult to define, but 
anyone who has come in contact with it knows what I 
mean—an inner poise, a spiritual sensitiveness, a love of 
simplicity, an emphasis on the gentler virtues, a spirit of 
devotion, an ascetic tinge. Just the spirit to be touched 
and redeemed by the Christ spirit. The adventure of put¬ 
ting them together was a glorious one. 

The spirit of the Ashram may be gathered from the 
mottoes on the wall of our meeting-room: £ Leave behind 
all race and class distinction ye that enter here ’—we felt the 
Kingdom of God is race-and class-blind, so our society 
must also be. Another motto: 

Here we enter a fellowship, 

Sometimes we will agree to differ. 

Always we Will resolve to love, 

And unite to serve. 


4 
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We deliberately determined that we would not make the 
fellowship out of people of one type of mentality, so we 
provided for difference—the theologically, politically, and 
the economically conservative and the radical would be 
brought together to I cross-fertilize each other mentally and 
spiritually. If our fellowship could only be maintained as 
long as we all signed on the dotted line in every detail of faith 
and outlook, the fellowship would be an immature hot-house 
affair unable to stand up under the stress of life. This differ¬ 
ence would include th s non-Christian who would be a real part 
of pur fellowship, entering into our meetings and devotions 
as far as he felt he. could, but without any compulsions. 
Not that we are syncretic. We are not. Christ is the 
centre without apology and without compromise, but the 
Christ we are trying to live and present is not the Christ 
of dogmatism, or ccmmunalism, or racialism. He is the 
Son of Man, at home amid the sons of men. 

Another motto: ‘East and West are alternate beats of the 
same heart.’ We know that East needs West and West needs 
East, and perhaps oui; of the twain shall come a new man in 
Christ. Another: * There is no philosophy or religion 
possible where fear of consequences is a greater incentive 
than love of truth.’ We determined that no inhibiting fear, 
of consequences shot Id cramp our thinking and our quest. 
We should follow trrth as blind men long for light. 

A motto that had real consequences is this one: 

Fellowship is based on confidence, 

Secret criticism treaks that confidence. 

We will, therefor e, renounce all secret criticism. 

This was very penetrating, for we interpreted it as mean¬ 
ing that we would aot hold any mental criticism of each 
other without bringing it to the one concerned. We would 
not only not secretly express criticism, we would not hold 
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any at all without bringing it up. We would be on a basis 
df complete frankness. If there was no outward criticism, 
then we would know there was no inward; hence, all ques¬ 
tionings and strain would be taken out of the atmosphere, 
and the fellowship would be free, relaxed, and real. There 
Would be no hard knots of unresolved relationships around 
which we would vainly try to have fellowship. And the 
fellowship would be deep because we would be fellowshipp¬ 
ing at the depths and not merely in petty surface politenesses. 
The willingness to take criticism in the right spirit is perhaps 
the deepest sign of grace one can have, for it touches the quick, 
the self, and if we are unsurrendered there, we will resent 
if and begin to defend ourselves. An attitude of defence is 
kn attitude of fear, and where there is fear there is no 
fellowship. This willingness to take criticism must extend 
across the usual barriers of race and class and colour. One 
must be open to the suggestions of even the weakest. A 
convert of a few months said this to me one day: ‘ Brother 
Stanley, I’ve noticed that when we give you a question or 
problem which you can’t really answer, you take us off to 
something very interesting and make us forget the point. Is 
this honest ? ’ I have profited by that straightforward word, 
and now when I am tempted to duck into some open door 
out of a problem, I am learning to say, ‘ I don’t know’. 
Another incident helped me. A man turned on me in public 
print with an unjust criticism to which I wrote a devastating 
reply in a few lines. But before I sent off the reply, I for¬ 
warded it to the Ashram group to get their reaction. They 
prayerfully considered it and wrote three words on the 
margin and sent it back : * Not sufficiently redemptive V I 
was winning my argument, but I was losing my man, and 
the business of the Christian is not to win arguments but to 
win people. They were right—our actions must all be 
redemptive. Alongside of many things we do and say we 
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can write the words, ‘Not sufficiently redemptive’. Sol 
tore up my reply and made none at all. I would leave my 
reputation with God. A few weeks later I received a letter 
from this man, saying, ‘ Today is New Year’s Day and I’m 
trying to straighten up things, forgive me for the things I 
wrote in the paper about you.’ I am quite sure my reply 
would never have produced that result. The group’s frank 
and objective criticiim of my reply helped me to see the 
matter in the Chris tian perspective. How poor we are 
when we have no suci conspiracy of love. Of course, the 
danger is that we may become mote-pickers, and yet the 
knowledge that we must say these things to each other and 
the further knowledge that we must be prepared to receive 
criticism, act as restraints. Another motto tries to correct 
this tendency to mote -picking: 

When about to criticize another, ask four questions: 

1. Is it true? 

2. Is it necessary ? 

3. Is it kind? 

4. Is it redemptive? 

When we come into the Ashram as members, we lay aside 
all titles. There are no more bishops, doctors, professors; 
there are just persons. We call each other by our first name, 
‘ Brother Stanley, Brother Rama, Sister Mary, Sister Lila.’ 
It has a real psychological effect on one to be Called by 
one’s first name. It is not easy to be high and mighty 
when someone is calling you ‘ Brother Stanley’. It has a 
very real levelling eff ;ct. The word ‘ Brother ’ and * Sister ’ 
added to it has ‘ an antiseptic effect on our relationships ’, 
as a Hindu member of our group put it. Besides, if we are 
a Family of God, what truer or nobler word could describe 
our relationships? 

And that is just what we try to be: A Family of God, a 
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demonstration in miniature of the meaning of the Kingdom 
of God. People must not only hear about the Kingdom 
of God, but must see it in actual operation, on a small scale 
perhaps and in imperfect form, but a real demonstration 
nevertheless. Little islands of co-operation amid the raging 
seas of competition are what is needed. ‘You are a Family 
of God,’ said a Hindu sadhu one day as he was about to leave 
after a day with us. I was surprised, for he did not under¬ 
stand a word of our language, and when I expressed my 
surprise, he replied, ‘ Yes, but I can see by your joy and 
freedom that you are a Family of God.’ 

But back to the Ashram programme. On the whole, we 
wear Indian clothes at the Ashram, but some members do 
not. I, personally, do not wear them all the time when 
I am away from the Ashram, but feel free to wear them 
whenever I am impelled. Almost always when I wear them 
in public meetings, a change comes over the audience—the 
atmosphere is friendlier, often enthusiastic. This is not 
always true of westernized Indians, especially westernized 
Indian Christians, who perhaps feel the wearing of Indian 
clothes is a silent judgement on their nationalism and as 
such they may resent it. 

An interesting fact has emerged from these ten years at 
Sat Tal. Although the tension between East and West is 
very strong in India and men almost invariably think along 
racial lines, yet in our group never once has the discussion 
divided up with the Indians on one side and the Westerners 
on the other. Where there has been a division of thought, 
it has always been between conservative and radical. This 
is a division that runs through all races on all subjects, 
for the human mind breaks up into these two great types. 
This is important for places like South Africa and the 
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United States where men fear the coloured races will stand on 
one side and the w rite on the other on all public questions. 
They , will if there are disabilities in any group which will 
drive them together through resentment. But where there 
is equality of treatment between racial groups and thought is 
free, the conservatives of the coloured races will line up with 
the conservatives of the white race, and the radicals with the 
radicals. 

On Sunday morning we have communion given one Sunday 
by an Anglican and the next by a Free Churchman. And 
mirabile dictu the Hi gh Churchman not only gives it to us, 
but takes it from U5, In that Communion we have every¬ 
one from the High Churchman to the Quaker and all types . 
between. And sometimes we have unbaptized Hindus 
partaking of it with as. I knew that was not very orthodox, 
but I felt it was very Christian, for these Hindus were com¬ 
mitted to Christ as their Lord and Saviour and confessed 
Him before us, bi t had not yet come into the Christian 
Church. One day one minister refused to give communion 
to one of these ‘ informal Christians ’, and the next Sunday, 
as I gaye communion to them both, it happened they were 
kneeling side by side. After all, they were in the same deep 
need of Christ’s atoning blood. 

, Most of our baptisms are done through the Churches, but 
sometimes we baptize in the Ashram itself. In several such 
baptisms we anticipated Church unity by having clergymen 
of the Lutheran, the: Church of England, and the Methodist 
denominations baptize the candidates with a corporate 
baptism, each laying hands on him and baptizing him 
simultaneously. Ftom the beginning they belonged to; us 
all! And then we sent each one back to a particular deno¬ 
mination to be nurtured. , 

;At the close of th; Communion we have ‘A Meeting of 
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the Open Heart ’ in which we really let each other into the 
inner secrets—we share to the depths. Here we really begin 
to know each other. How often we are alongside of each 
other and yet know so little of each other. * I have been 
alongside of my colleagues here for years and never knew 
they were going through these struggles and battles until this 
morning,' said a professor at the close of a Round Table 
Conference. That often happens between Christian workers, 
and in this morning meeting we try to get to the centre of our 
problem. Here many find release and power. 

It was while studying the Nazareth Manifesto of Jesus at 
Sat Tal that the Lucknow Ashram was born. The Ashram 
would be an attempt to make that manifesto real. The 
economic basis had to be faced at once. Since we were 
attempting a Kingdom-of-God society we would try to find 
the economic basis of the Kingdom of God. This we found 
in the Acts of the Apostles to be: * Distribution was made 
according to need’ (which) seemed an ultimate basis. This 
came out of an experience of God at Pentecost, the natural, 
normal extension of spirituality into the economic. But how 
to arrive at each one’s needs ? Who is to determine the basis 
of need? Three factors are involved: God, the individual, 
and the group. 

Each one. who was to be a permanent member of the staff 
was asked to go aside, preferably on the day of silence, and, 
in the presence of God and of his own conscience, make out 
his budget of minimum need. Food and lodging were to be 
the same for all, but beyond those two things needs differed. 
The basis of judging need would be: We have a right to use 
as much of the material as will make us more fit for the 
purposes of the Kingdom of God. A certain amount of 
material things do make us more fit; beyond that amount, 
they clog us, they become impedimenta. Material things for. 
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use' and use in the Kingdom of God—that is the criterion. 
The iatter is important, for use in the Kingdom of God 
might differ radically from use in a society with other 
standards and aims. 

' Moreover, there must be some relationship to the 
surrounding life, for one has to function in those surround¬ 
ings. There cannot be too great a divergence from the 
surrounding life when that life is economically low, or else 
one can be of little use to the people concerned. 

A strange thing happens in a co-operative society—the 
mentality changes. In a competitive order each man tries 
to put up his allowance as far as possible, and the other man 
tries to push it down as far as possible—a compromise is 
effected and a working agreement arrived at. But in this 
co-operative order, we find that each man, in loyalty to the 
group, desires to keep his allowance as low as possible. 
Wherever we have had suggestions to make for change in 
a budget, it has a' most always been on the basis that it 
was too low. A few exceptions, but that has been the 
Usual experience. The average allowance for a single 
person. Westerner or Indian, beyond food and lodging, is 
32s. to 36 s. per month. A married couple with, say, two 
children, will average about £ 4 to £ 6. The food cost 
averages about 10 d. a day per person. Food values have 
been worked out scientifically, so the group keeps robust and 
healthy on this. The food is partly Western and partly 
Indian. Extra red peppers are kept for those whose internals 
have become accustomed to such torchlight processions going 
down the red lane! 

To arrive at a common diet would seem not easy when 
our group is composed at present of people of the following 
nationalities: Turkestani, Arab, Danish, Afghan, American 
(White and Negro). Punjabi, Marathi, Malayali, Javanese, 
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Finnish, Hindustani, Tamil, Garhwali, and others. Our 
English, Dutch, and Australian members are absent for the 
moment. The classes represented stretch all the way from 
the Afghan prince to the depressed class group. While one 
would think that the difference in accustomed diet would be 
so great that it would be impossible to arrive at a common 
diet, yet, in fact, we have not found it so. We have now a 
diet which seems satisfying to all. Not only is the brain of 
humanity one, the stomach of humanity is also one. 

In our fellowship the reader will have noted that we have 
married people. This differs from the outstanding Christian 
Ashram sat Poona and Tiruppattur, where only single persons 
are accepted on the staff. This taking of only single persons 
makes the task easier in some ways, and fits in with the great 
work these Ashrams are doing; and yet we felt that our 
experiment would not be complete unless it included all the 
elements that make up human society. We would have to 
fit the family into our fellowship. But to do so, we would 
have to give sufficient freedom to the family conscious¬ 
ness, consistent with group life. To do this, we allow the 
family to take as many meals separately during the day as 
they feel will conserve the family life. The rest of the meals 
are taken with the group. We find that children brought up 
under this corporate living develop a strong social sense and 
an at-homeness with all races; at the same time the family 
ties do not appear to be diminished in the slightest. 

When each person’s needs are met, then he is to give in 
service to the group and to surrounding society according to 
his ability. ‘ If a man will not work neither shall he eat,’ is 
Pauline and proper. We work out into the various needs of 
the life of the city. We have the following departments : 
c 1. Home management. 2. Medical work with a local 
dispensary and a travelling medical bus which goes to the 
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Villages in the afternoons and carries medical help to, the 
neediest place of the world—the Indian village. - 3. News¬ 
paper Evangelism in which Christian evangelistic articles are 
put in daily papers and correspondence with inquirers car¬ 
ried on. 4. Postal Evangelism in which we send Christian 
literature to about tiirty-flve hundred leaders of the depres¬ 
sed classes throughout India. 5. Women’s work. 6. Pub¬ 
lic contacts, through which we get in touch with the national 
leaders, especially as Lucknow is the centre of the United 
Provinces Governme nt, which is now Nationalist. 7. Lite¬ 
rature, one member being set aside for production of Chris¬ 
tian literature with an Indian flavour. 8. Student work— 
there is no Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. in this University and 
College centre. 9. Training of a new type of Christian 
servant for India—the Kristagrahis, * men of Christ-force.’ 
10. Literacy campaign—we provide literature for the semi¬ 
literates to keep them literate. 11. Dealing with inquirers who 
come to study Christianity. 12. A language school in which 
new missionaries start their career with right attitudes toward 
India and respect for Indian culture and brains. 13. Village 
centre and Mohulla centre to be developed as next steps. 

Above all, we try to make the Ashram atmosphere such 
that Christians and non-Christians coming in contact with it 
will find what they need. 

All our decisions are made by the group. We believe that 
a group can become ‘ an organism of the Holy Spirit’. We 
made a motto: ‘ Let this group be an Organism of the Holy 
Spirit’, and gave it to an artist friend to paint. He could 
not believe we mea it the above, and put it-: ‘ Let this Group 
be an Organization of the Holy Spirit.’ So many of our 
institutions and movements are only organizations, things 
brought together, and not organisms, things possessed of a 
spirit and function. 
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To get. collective guidance in our decisions we have worked 
out the following technique: 1. When a matter is presented 
we go into silence, letting down all the barriers so that the 
Spirit can speak to us on the matter in hand. 2. Then we go 
round the circle and ask each one’s view. This is done so 
that no strong person might unduly influence the group by 
speaking first. We need the total group thought. 3. If, in 
going round, we find there is practical unanimity we go into, 
silence again before taking the vote, to be sure we ought to 
vote now. If we are sure, then, 4. The vote is taken. But 
that vote is not taken unless there is practical unanimity 
about the matter and about the matter being settled now. 

If there is not practical unanimity, then we put off the 
voting until the next day to see if we can get further light. 
If we cannot come to a common mind, and the matter must 
be settled, then we finally resort to a majority vote as a last 
resort. 

Please do not misunderstand me. It has not all been 
sweetness and light. There have been failures in spirit and 
technique and outcome. Often it has been a painfully in* 
adequate attempt to express the overwhelming vision. We 
have often had to ask pardon of one another for wrong atti¬ 
tudes and words. We have been accused of being ‘ self- 
righteous \ We have many sins, but this one is our least 
difficulty, for I know no group more self-critical, relentlessly 
so. One member fasted for two days, for he felt there had 
been a let-down in spirit in the group. Our greatest difficulty 
is to make our mysticism practical, to make it have insight 
into human need and then roll up its sleeves and tackle that 
need with a tenacity that knows no turning back. Almost 
all of us have been idealists and talkers all our lives, and to 
turn talking idealists into working realists is no easy task. 
We often get tangled in a web of lovely words and never get 
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beyond them. And the Indian does not help our weakness 
at this point. India has been described as * a nation of good 
listeners ’. Philosophy thrived in India because philosophy 
dealt with ideas. You can raise an Indian audience off its 
seat with appreciation and applause, and then when you ask 
them whether they will do something about it they will 
reply, ‘ Oh, no, but it’s all very lovely and we will hear you 
again ’ Idealists who link up with philosophers to under-. 
t ake to put into operation the Kingdom of God on earth are 
bdund to have trouble and disillusionments. We have had 
both. 

But we are undeterred by both, for we can discipline our¬ 
selves to realism and no discouragement can turn us back 
from following what we have seen and heard. For amid it 
all has come the settled conviction that we have discovered 
something that has the feel of the ultimate upon it. Strip 
off the name Ashram and its Indian framework and you 
have a basis for living which can be universalized. A group 
giv ing together in co-operative fellowship under a common 
purpose, with physical needs met and each giving to the 
collective good according to his ability, is an ultimate way 
to live. And when a group does so live together it becomes 
a cell of the Kingdom of God. 


' Abridged from E. Stanley Jones, Along the Indian Road, London: 
libdder and Stoughton Limited, 1939, pp. 200-236. 



4. THE SPIRIT OF THE ASHRAM 

(A copy of this is presented to each one on entering 
the Ashram) 

This Ashram is yours, and ours, and God’s. 

It should therefore mean to you personal freedom, and 
all-inclusive brotherhood, and a deep reverence. 

Here no one will be compelled, but we trust that every 
one who comes will be impelled to the following:— 

That he will hold in mind that the Ashram is made up of 
persons of many nationalities, some of whom must be in the 
very nature of the case neutral in regard to politics, hence 
the Ashram itself can be in no sense political. Just as Jesus 
held in his group of disciples men of varying political views 
and attitudes, such as Matthew the Publican and Simon the 
Zealot, so we will hold within our brotherhood men of 
differing political outlooks. We can differ on these lesser 
issues, because We are bound together in a common and 
supreme loyalty to the Kingdom of God. If any one, in¬ 
cluding Government, desires to know the political views of 
any member of the Ashram, they will be honestly given, 
we believe, either by the persons themselves or those in 
charge of the Ashram. 

That here, reverence for India and her genius will only be 
exceeded by our reverence for Christ and His way, and His 
truth. 

That here we shall endeavour to yoke the Indian spirit 
and the Christian spirit. To do this we shall have to have 
infinite patience with each other’s weaknesses of thought and 
character, for we shall not find it easy to be either good 
Indians or good Christians. But both are sufficiently worth 
while to call out our highest best. 
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That in the discussions we shall not strive to impose set 
views on the rest, but n a common search to discover truth 
and reality, and to arr;ye, if possible, at a common mind. 
To do this we must all be teachers, and we must all be 
taught. Above all there must be an utter dependence on and 
responsiveness to Him who is the spirit of Truth and who is 
pledged to guide us into all truth. 

That we shall remei iber that the group in the Ashram 
represents many types of minds and experience, and that 
therefore there must be patience with and reverence for 
differing outlooks. It may be that those that differ from us 
most will have most to teach us. 

That here no unkind, unbrotherly, loud or harsh word be 
spoken to anyone—this to include the servants, and the 
casual visitors with wares. 

That each will consider it his privilege to serve the rest. 
That each will be eager to discover ways in which this may 
be done. 

That the occupants of each room will consider it a part of 
their daily task to swesp and tidy up their rooms and to 
take their share in serving at meal times and in keeping the 
general rooms clean. 

That, each one take a pride in keeping the Ashram hill 
clean, free from litter snd in beautifying the premises. To 
this end each one is expected to work for some portion of 
the day in the garden or in some general work on the Hill. 

That here, we shall strive to make the best use of our 
time, so that no one shall be unemployed and no one 
triflingly employed. 

That if there are complaints about anything we shall not 
whisper them among o iirselves, but go straight to the persons 
concerned and talk it over in a frank, friendly, way. When a 
suggestion about how things could be improved comes to 
any one he will share it It will be listened to with respect 
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and appreciation, and if it is considered worth acting it will 
be carried out as far as possible. We are frankly experi¬ 
menting as it * seems good to the Holy Spirit and to us 

That here we shall lay our problems, personal, social and 
national, before each other and before God and shall strive 
through prayer and meditation and group-thinking to find a 
way out. 

That above all we shall here lay hold on Divine resources 
for a closer-to-the-New-Testament type of personal and 
collective Christian living, so that in the trying but gloriohs 
days of adjustment that are ahead of us in the personal, 
social and national life of India we shall have somewhat to 
offer and to share. 

That we will make Prayer the very breath of the Ashram. 

From The Message of the Kingdom of God : Sat Tal Ashram Essays, 
1932, with a Foreword by Dr. E. Stanley Jones, Calcutta : Y.M.C.A. 
Publishing House, 1933, pp. 6-8. 

4 4 * . . ’ 



5. MY POSITION RESTATED 


/ 

/ 


Since there seems to be some confusion left in the minds 
of some as to my exact position regarding the missionary 
pledge and questions which have arisen out of it, I add 
this word to clarify the matter. 

In this day of soph stication I know it sounds naive and 
outgrown to confess t> a simple passion. But l-must con¬ 
fess to one: I believe I have been called to be an evangelist. 
I started out as a teacher in a College, but soon found my¬ 
self thrust out into tile open road. When I was elected a 
bishop I resigned after twenty-four hours of misery, for I felt 
I was being taken out of my life calling. Not that I haven’t 
the deepest respect for teachers and bishops. I have, but 
neither of these was my calling. The calling of the evange¬ 
list is to bring people t o the feet of Jesus Christ and through 
Him to the Kingdom of God. I have tried to do this in 
East and West—I make no distinction, for I find them both 
in equal need. It has been done poorly, I know, for I am 
proclaiming somethin; that judges me in the very act of 
presenting it to others The evangelist must be evangelised 
by his own evangel. 

The choice of a central life work is what they call in 
psychology, ‘ a permanent choice ’. It does not have to be 
made over again each day. The lesser choices of life fit into 
this central, permanent choice, and not it into them. It is 
the master-passion. 

The two questions which have arisen in regard to the 
missionary pledge are SVar and Imperialism. I am interested 
in getting rid of war, for I am a pacifist; I have renounced 
war and will take no part in it. I feel it to be incompatible 
with the Christian way. I am also interested in India’s free- 
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dom. I believe it to be the birthright of every nation to 
express itself in self-government. I believe it will be good 
for India and for Britain when the right is conceded and 
implemented. 

I say that I am interested in getting rid of war, but not 
supremely. For if we should get rid of war tomorrow, the 
necessity for my evangel would still remain. For I believe 
that in a warless world men would still need Christ to meet 
their deepest needs. 

I am interested in India’s freedom, but, again, not 
supremely. For if India got her freedom tomorrow, I feel 
that she, along with the rest of the world, would still need 
what Christ has to offer. 

While I am interested in these two things, I am supremely 
interested in only one thing to bring men to the feet of 
Christ. On my way to my supreme task I will give my wit¬ 
ness against war and imperialism. But I am not spoiling for 
a fight on these two issues, for I have my task which is my 
real battle-line. To get rid of war, or to get rid of impe¬ 
rialism, may be the specialized task of some men, but it is 
not my specialized task. I honour those who feel called on 
to work in these two spheres as their special battle-line. If 
they do not share my life battle-line, I will not call them 
compromisers, or dodgers of the central issue. Nor must they 
call me a compromiser if I do not precipitate my life struggle 
on their battle-line. We must agree to respect each other’s 
calling. 

If the Government of India should say that I cannot give 
my clear Christian witness on War and Imperialism, 
I should consider withdrawing from India. Isay I would 
consider withdrawing, for I am not sure that I would, for I 
might consider it best that I should go on with my task even 
under this limitation. It would depend on the Inner Call. 
But without a specific Inner Call I would probably withdraw. 
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For the world is w ide and opportunity beckons froni its 
four corners. > 

My position on War and Imperialism as not being the 
supreme issues for me, makes it necessary that I should not 
push it up under the nose of Government and compel them 
to take notice and precipitate a crisis with me on these 
issues. Therefore I disagreed regarding a Manifesto which 
one of the members c f our Ashram signed and which resulted 
in his leaving what I considered our main task, namely the 
carrying on of our Ashram work. I felt that this was our 
call, and that we sho uld not allow ourselves to be diverted 
from it. But if the Government should take the offensive 
and come to me and say that I cannot speak my Christian 
convictions, then I would probably withdraw. But I would 
make that decision ii the light of my central call and its 
effect on that. 

My witnessing to my Christian convictions on War and 
Imperialism I feel to be entirely within my rights under the 
missionary pledge. To give the Christian position on this 
matter, I believe to oe not ‘ contrary to or in diminution of - 
the lawfully, constituted authority ’ but in the highest 
interests of that autiority. I believe that the Government 
heeds to have the pr issure of Christian convictions upon its 
conscience. I am doing it a service when I bring that pres¬ 
sure to bear, in however slight a way. I believe that it 
would hurt itself if it suppressed me in doing so. 

But I must be sure that l am doing this from the Christian 
point of view and motive and not from the stand point of 
an American. In that case it might be tinged with national 
prejudices and they [would cut across the Christian spirit in 
which ‘ there is no Greek and Jew \ For I am interested in 
Great Britain too. Bo interested that I hope she will cease 
to be an Empire ann become a Federated Union of equal 
units, of which I hope India will, by her own free choice, 
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become one. But 1 hope that Federation will go beyond 
that British family of natipns and include the fifteen nations 
which ‘ Union Now’ advocates as a beginning for a World 
Federation. With this difference: I could only approve of 
‘ Union Now ’ if India and China were included in the 
initial nucleus. 

I am intensely interested in this Federal Union looking 
toward World Federation, and I hope my own nation will 
become a part of it. I say that I am •* interested but I am 
not supremely interested. I am supremely interested in the 
Kingdom of God which would judge this World Federation 
if it were accomplished. For the Kingdom of God is the 
Ultimate Order and therefore has my ultimate interest. 

To bring man into that Kingdom and to bring that King¬ 
dom into human relationships in East and West is my 
ultimate calling and task. All these lesser interests must 
relate themselves to this central interest. 

From The Indian Witness, 11th April 1940, p. 233. 



6. THE CHRISTIAN PROGRAMME FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION 

The question is asced, 5 What is the Christian programme 
for reconstruction of society in general, and of the Depressed 
Classes of India in particular ? ’ 

A programme to be effective must be an honest one. It 
must not be something read into religion in order to meet a 
particular situation. It must rest upon the solid foundation 
of the inherent fac ts and attitudes and teachings of the 
system. We must not juggle words and get meanings out of 
them as a magician gets rabbits out of a hat. It must be the 
very life blood of the system in order to be effective. Religion 
should give an attitu de of complete mental honesty. 

With this thought in mind we turn to the life and teachings 
of Christ, to see what message He has for this particular 
World situation. Fe had one compelling message round 
which everything else revolved. His message announced 
*the Kingdom of God on earth’. In the prayer which He 
gave to His disciples He said, ‘ When you pray say, Our 

Father.may Thy Kingdom come and may Thy will 

be done on earth as it is in Heaven.’ When He started His 
ministry He went out preaching and saying, ‘ Repent for 
the Kingdom of God is at hand.’ This was the central 
conception around which everything else adjusted itself. It 
was not a marginal thought thrown in, but His particular 
theme. It was the central thing around which everything 
else had to revolve. 

What, then, did He mean by * The Kingdom of God on 
earth ’ ? In order to see what He really meant let us see 
what He did not me an. He did not mean that the kingdom 
of God was some state beyond the borders of this like into 
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which we enter at death. It is true that it did have that 
meaning, but not only that meaning. 

Secondly, it was not a fold into which men run and are 
safe, ticketed and labelled until Jesus takes them home to 
heaven. 

- It was a new Order breaking into, moulding, changing, 
regenerating the lower order. The lower order of life is 
founded on greed, unbrotherliness, selfishness. This higher 
Order, the Kingdom of God, is grounded on love, sharing, 
goodwill, co-operation, and brotherhood. This higher 
Order, Jesus said, is ‘ at the door ’ of the lower order. It is 
breaking into the lower order, cleansing, purifying, changing, 
and regenerating it. This is true of both the individual and 
society. This higher Order is the final Order or Goal for all 
mankind. 

First of all, it is founded on the reign of one God, our 
Father. It is that Order after which all men of goodwill 
have consciously or unconsciously striven. It is that Order 
which fulfils and completes all the best desires of all religions 
and all races. It is the completion of the salvation of man¬ 
kind. Jesus did not use the word ‘ religion ’, though it was 
m vogue at that time. Why did He not use it ? Because, He 
did not come to set one religion as such over against another 
religion, but He came to set the Kingdom of God on earth 
against human needs wherever these needs were found. 
This conception of the Kingdom of God on earth thus lifts 
religion out of the realm of controversy over dogmas and 
j y i aVre it a way of new life. When, therefore, we present the 
Kingdom of God on earth as a programme for the ouicaste 
of India, we would present it to him as the same programme 
■we would present to many anywhere, because mankind, we 
believe, is one, and in the end we will all have to come to 
one conception, and that final conception we believe to be 
the Kingdom of God on earth. In this Kingdom of God on 
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earth nothing good in any race or in any religion will be 
lost or wiped out, but will be completed and perfected. 
Jesus said, ‘I come not to destroy but to fulfil,’ so that all 
the good in every racs will be held for the enrichment of the 
peoples of all other races. We, therefore, do not come as 
an enemy to anything; good, true or beautiful in any religion, 
in any race, in any cu [ture. 

What then is the content of the Kingdom of God on earth ? 
In order to see its meaning we must go back to the beginning 
of the ministry of Jesus, in which He announced His pro¬ 
gramme in the synagogue at Nazareth. This was His first 
announcement iand herefore it laid the foundations and 
marked out the lines for future development. After a 
struggle of forty days in the wilderness He came back straight 
to the synagogue and made this announcement: 

‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he anoin ted me to preach good news to 
the poor, (the economically disinherited) 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

(the socially and politically disinherited) 

And recovering of sight to the blind, (the physically 
disinherited) 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, (the. morally and 
spiritually disi;iherited) 

To proclaim God’s Year of Jubilee.’ (a fresh world 
beginning). 

In these words we get the foundation ideas of what He 
meant by the Kingdom of God. 

1. The first item is‘Good news to the poor’. Just what 
did He mean by good news to the poor ? What would be good 
news to the poor ? Did He say that contentment in poverty 
in order to get a reward in Heaven is good news to the 
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poor? If SO; then the statement of the Communists that 
religion is opium is justified. Or did He preach charity to 
the poor ? If the giving of charity to the poor is the only 
good news we have for the poor, then it is not good news, 
for charity hurts the man who gives it and the man who 
receives it. It hurts the man who gives it because it' produ¬ 
ces a superiority complex, and hurts the man who receives 
it in that his self-respect is taken away and an inferiority 
complex created. It is no remedy for poverty. The only 
possible good news to the poor is that there should beno 
poor. Poverty can be banished. 

If there is poverty it is not the will of God, but the will of 
man The earth is quite prepared to produce bountifully— 
enough for everybody. The fact of the matter is that in 
some parts of the world we are now destroying foodstuffs 
in order to keep prices up, and are actually paying men not 
to produce. If, therefore, there is poverty in the world it is 
not God’s will. It is man’s will. We have now enough 
knowledge and enough of the instruments of science to 
banish poverty tomorrow if we had the collective goodwill to 
do it. It is the business of real religion to produce that 
collective goodwill and we are in the process of doing it. 
When we turn back to the effects of the teaching of Jesus, 
concerning poverty, we find that the early Christians united 
in putting into effect His teachings and established a society 
in which poverty was banished. Note this kind of society 
—* And all the believers kept together, and had everything in 
common. They sold their lands and other property and 
distributed the proceeds among all according to everyone’s 
necessities.’ Acts 2: 44, 45 ; Acts 4 : 32, 35. 

Note that there was ‘a society based on co-operation in 
which the principles “ to each according to his need and from 
each according to his ability ” ’ were in operation. This kind 
of society continued for several centuries among the 
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Christians* In the course of the centuries we lost that first 
co-operative endeavour and adopted a competitive Order* 
We now see our ghastly mistake. Had we continued to act 
upon these principles we would now have anew world. The 
hopeful thing is this, that we have seen our mistake, that we 
are now in the process of re-discovering this principle and 
re-applying it to the sum total of human life, and we are 
beginning to see it as the one way out of the world’s misery. 

Concerning poverty, then, we would say that we would 
use the instruments and technique of science and put behind 
them the spirit of co-operative endeavour and produce the 
kind of society in which every man’s needs would be met. In 
this society each man would contribute according to his 
ability, so that * to each according to his need, and from 
each according to his ability ’ would be our attitude in regard 
to the question of the economic life of mankind, and we 
believe that these two principles are deeply and fundamentally 
imbedded in our Gospel. 

2. The second item is ‘ Release to the captives,’ the 
socially and politically disinherited. We believe that this 
refers to captivity of every kind. We recognize that capti¬ 
vities may be of various kinds. A man can be in captivity 
to his own desires. He may be in economic and social 
bondage to a wrongly organized society; in political bond* 
age through the exploiting spirit of others. When the 
Kingdom of God is operating all these bondages will cease. 

We do not believe that this ‘ Release to the captives 9 
has reference merely to the spiritual captives. It has 
reference to captivity found anywhere. 

It is interesting that the second item comes as it does 
after the first—that 4 Release to the captives ’ is promised 
after * Good news to the poor’. Many of our captivities 
are rooted in the economic. The reason why some people 
are uncultured and uneducated is because they have not 
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the economic means to buy culture and to buy education. 
Give them the economic means and they can become as 
cultivated and educated as anyone else. We believe, there¬ 
fore, that one of the first things in order to do away with 
captivity is to do away with poverty. 

What does the teaching of Jesus give us concerning man 
as a man? This is important. First of all. He taught 
us that man is a potential or actual child of our heavenly 
Father. The basic constitution of Christianity is that God 
is our Father and that therefore all men are brothers. The 
world is a human family, with God as Father. The 
Scripture says, ‘ He hath made of one blood all nations 
that dwell upon the face of the earth ’ Acts 17: 26. A 
Shankaracharya leader in South India said that science has 
proved that the blood of the Brahman is different from 
the blood of all others. We think he has made science the 
handmaid of his prejudices. This passage shows that all men 
are of one blood. We do not believe that there is any 
permanently inferior race or any permanently superior race. 
There are undeveloped peoples, races and castes, but every 
#ace and caste has within it infinite possibilities. Wherever 
the Gospel of Christ has gone this has emerged as a fact. 
The Christian children of outcastes are now teaching 
Brahmans and Europeans in thousands of schools across 
India. There are thousands of college graduates, doctors, 
lawyers, who are respected and honoured citizens of this 
land, whose forefathers were from the lowest castes of 
India.... 

When we say all men, we mean to include women, for 
womankind has been in bondage to an alarming degree, and 
many of these bondages have the sanctions of religion. When 
Jesus founded the human family upon the loyalty of one man 
and one woman to each other until death parted them, He 
laid the foundations of equality between man and woman 
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which cannot be shaken. Therefore, in Christian lands the 
woman is educated equally with the man, is not kept behind 
purdah, and is looked on as a child of God with possibilities 
equal to those of the man. This is inherent in our Gospel. 
Paul says, ‘ In Jesus Christ there cannot be Greek or Jew 
(racial distinction). Barbarian or Scythian (cultural dis¬ 
tinction), bond or free (social distinction), male or female 
(sex distinction) Colossians 3 : 11 ; Galatians 3 : 28. 

When therefore * the Kingdom of God on Earth ’ is really 
applied, there will literally not be any bondage of any kind 
whatever. We shall be a free family of the children of God 
in which all distinctions of race and class and caste will be 
wiped out. 

3. The third item in the Christian programme is the 
opening of the eyes of the blind, the physically disinherited. 
We believe that this third item refers to the possibility 
of banishing the physical suffering of humanity. We do 
not believe that sickness is the, will of God. Jesus never 
asked people to bear suffering or to accept it as God’s 
will. He cured it and looked on it as an enemy. * I have 
come that ye might have life and that ye might have it more 
abundantly.’ There are four great enemies of lifeSin* 
which is moral evil; Error, which is mental evil; Disease,, 
which is physical ; Death, which is the evil of the whole per- 
sonality. Jesus has come to banish these four great enemies 
so that men may live and live abundantly. We do not believe 
in the asceticism of the mind nor the asceticism of the soul; 
nor the asceticism of the body. We believe in the dedication 
of all these powers to the purpose of the Kingdom of God. 
Religion therefore is not a fi No ’ but a c Yes’. It does say 
‘No’ to these four enemies, but it says * Yes’ to good¬ 
ness, truth, health and life. 

We believe God heals in many ways: by climate, medipine 
and surgery, by mental suggestion, and by the direct touqht 
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of the spirit of God upoh our physical bodies. We would 
hot take one of these methods, but all of them combined. 
We would, therefore, harness the technique and knowledge 
of science with the spirit and love of Christ and make them 
work together for the banishing of all disease. 

In cases where diseases are not curable, the Kingdom of 
God teaches us the possibility of not only bearing infirmity 
but of using it for the higher purposes of the Kingdom of 
God, so there is the alternative of either being cured of 
disease or of using it in the higher purposes of the soul; 
in either case there is a way out of the difficulty. 

We therefore believe that if the Depressed Classes receive 
the Gospel of Christ, a programme of banishing disease 
from among them would be inevitable. 

4. The fourth item in the programme is, ‘to set at 
liberty them that are bruised ’. All, the items marked above 
in the programme have to do with things other thaii the 
moral and spiritual. Some of our difficulties root in the 
economic, some in the social and political, and some in the 
physical; but not all of them. There are some that root 
in the inner life. Give a man everything that he wants in 
the economic, social, political and physical, and he will still 
be in very deep need because of the inner lack of adjustment 
and release from what he is, and what he has done. We believe 
this fourth item in the programme before to that inner need 
and that the bruises are moral and spiritual bruises. One 
translation would seem to corroborate this view when it says, 
‘I have come to strengthen with forgiveness them that are 
bruised.’ If these bruises can only be taken away by for¬ 
giveness then they must refer to the moral and the spiritual. 
We are free to choose our actions but not free to choose 
the results of these actions. We do not break the laws of 
God. We break ourselves upon them. We do not break 
them. ' They break us. Who has not felt within his inmost 
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being these moral and spiritual bruises which come as a 
result of moral wrong doing ? We are inwardly hurt, and 
we know it. What can take away that sense of moral 
inferiority, depressing guilt, and a feeling of wrongness ? I 
have nothing except the forgiving grace of God offered to us 
in the nail-pierced hand of Christ. He offers to us a new 
beginning, a New Birth. In this birth we can find a new 
beginning, and all that sense of guilt and estrangement can 
be lifted from the soul and the soul restored to a fellowship 
with God too deep and intimate for words. All these inner 
bruises can be taken out of the inner life and afresh begin¬ 
ning can be made. We may have dragged our souls through 
hell, but they can be washed clean of every stain. The 
worst can become the best, the weakest can become the 
strongest, the most impure can become the purest. 

We believe that this moral and spiritual conversion is the 
need of every man everywhere, and that wherever men 
expose themselves to Jesus Christ in surrender and trust, 
the miracle of the changed heart takes place. This fourth 
item in the programme is an utter necessity to human nature 
just as light is a necessity to the eye. 

5. But the Communist objects that our method of work¬ 
ing from the individual out to the social order is too slow; 
to change individual men and thus to change through them 
the social order is to postpone the coming of the New Day 
too long. The Communists would work from the social 
order back to the individual, and thus strive to change the 
individual through a changed social order. They feel, there¬ 
fore, that religion is outdistanced, which would be true if we 
were shut up to work only from the individual out to the 
social order. But there is no reason why we cannot work 
from the social order back to the individual as well. The 
fifth item in the programme would point to that possibility. 
It says, ‘I come to proclaim the Lord’s Year of Jubilee/ 
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This refers back to the Old Testament statement where 
every fifty years a fresh national beginning was made. All 
debts were cancelled, all slaves freed and all land re-distri¬ 
buted, and a new beginning was made on the basis of a 
closer approximation to equality. Jesus took this idea and 
set it in his own programme, universalizing it. The ‘Lord’s 
Year of Jubilee’ would be the ‘Kingdom of God, substituted 
for the expected world-revolution to which the Communists 
look. It would accomplish the same thing and more, but 
without the bloodshed, the compulsion, the denial of liberty 
which are integral parts of the Red Revolution. 

Benjamin Kidd, a sociologist, has taught us that the things 
that really influence people come through the social heredity. 
By the social heredity he meant the sum total of influences 
that come upon us from without: the economic, the socialv 
the political, the religious—in short, the whole environment. 
Many things which we think are inherent are socially impo¬ 
sed at an early date upon the mind of the child. The 
degradation of the outcaste is not inherent. It is socially 
imposed. Take the outcaste out of his social heredity from 
birth and subject him to new social heredity, and nine cases 
out of ten there will be made an entirely new person. We 
do not believe that the qualities which now make up the 
outcaste mind are inherent but socially imposed. We 
would therefore subject him to anew social heredity, namely> 
die Kingdom of God on earth. If he responds to that new 
social heredity as he has responded to the old social here¬ 
dity, in an astonish in gly short space of time vast changes 
could take place in society. 

The most changeable thing on earth is human nature. If 
we can get the outcastes to respond to the Kingdom of God 
on earth, this new social heredity, within one generation 
they can be lifted up out of their despondency, their fatalism, 
their social customs, their illiteracy, and can become a pro. 
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gressive and strong people. We would, therefore, smash 
the whole outlook of the outeaste which has made him feel 
that his position is inevitable. It is not inevitable. It is not 
the will of God. All his disabilities are man-made, and the 
Kingdom of God is the open door out of these disabilities. 

But the question arises—Will man respond to this new 
social heredity, the Kingdom of God? The fact is that we 
are being driven to try it, for everything else is breaking 
down. We find that hate will not work. Selfishness is sui¬ 
cide. All other ways are breaking down and the Kingdom 
of God is the one open door. 

But someone asks, what is the dynamic, the driving force 
behind this whole programme ? This is to be found in the 
first item, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me’. The resources 
of God are behind this: programme of the Kingdom of 
God. I believe if we will take God’s programme we; will 
have God’s power behind it. God has not been able to back 
religion with His full power, because of the fact that religion 
has been very often turned toward mhumanness, toward 
communalism, toward caste, toward exploitation of various 
kinds. When religion turns toward the programme of the 
Kingdom of God with its redemptive outlook and spirit for 
all men, then the resources of the living God will be behind 
it. We are now in the process of rediscovering that pro¬ 
gramme and therefore of finding that power. 

And that power is absolutely essential if we are to carry 
on a sustained effort for the saving of the. world. Those who 
'do not believe in God soon grow weary and become pessi¬ 
mistic about man. A belief in God is essential if we are to 
maintain our faith in man. For a belief in God puts 
dignity and worth and ultimate meaning into man. We, 
therefore, believe that those who believe in the Kingdom, of 
God and put it into operation will outlast those who do not 
have the resources of the living God. 
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This, then, is our Programme: 

Good news to the poor (the economically disinherited) by 
the banishing of poverty itself; 

. Release to the captives (The socially and politically dis¬ 
inherited) by wiping out all caste and all classes, and making 
a huinan brotherhood under the Fatherhood of God. 

The opening of the eyes of the blind (the physically dis¬ 
inherited) by the banishing of disease through the power of 
God and the technique of science. 

To set at liberty them that are bruised (the morally and 
spiritually disinherited) by giving them release from all in¬ 
ward guilt and sense of moral failure—a New Birth in this 
birth. 

The possibility of the coming in one generation of the 
Lord’s Year of Jubilee, a fresh world beginning. 

And finally, the laying hold of the resources of the living 
God who wills this new Order, and will back it with His 
power. 

These are the underlying principles and outlook of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. But how can we begin, and what, 
would be the next steps ? 

1. We suggest, first of all that each of us do as Jesus did, 
namely. He said, ‘ As far as I am concerned, it begins right 
now ’. In His own Person He embodied that Kingdom. It 
was in personal operation in all His relationships. Each one 
of us can say the same. We cannot wait until everybody is 
ready. We must work it out as far as we are concerned in 
our limited relationships as though it were a ready here in 
actual operation. 

2. He can put into effect those items of the programme 
both individually and collectively. The first item is in regard 
to ‘ Good news to the poor \ We must tackle the question 
of the causes of poverty and remove them. 
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3. The next item in the programme would be * Release to 
the captives 5 (the socially and politically disinherited). We 
would endeavour to break the inferiority complex of the 
Depressed Classes by teaching them that God is their Father, 
that all men are brothers and that therefore* the world is 
one vast family; that in the human family there can be no 
question of caste or race distinction. We would therefore 
go to the centre of the imprisonment of the outcaste and say 
to him, ‘ Your position is not the will of God, nor the will 
of your karma. Your disabilities are man-made, God wills 
you to be released from this bondage and He says that every 
man everywhere is a child of God, if he would but realize it. 

4. The next item in the programme, *• opening the eyes of 
the blind —the banishing of disease and suffering, would be 
put into operation. 

5. Concerning the application of the next item in the pro¬ 
gramme, ‘ To set at liberty them that are bruised’ (the morally 
and spiritually disinherited), we would say that the deepest 
necessity of man is a moral and spiritual conversion. In 
other words, the release from all those inner bruises of the 
Spirit. We do not know anything that lays the foundation 
of true progress more than just what Christ offered when he 
said, ‘ Ye must be bom again.’ In this New Birth all the 
inhibitions, inferiority complexes, fatalisms, defeatisms, and 
the sense of guilt are lifted, and man is freed at the very 
centre of his being. Freed at that place, he can never again 
be in captivity to any man. He kneels low before Christ in 
self-surrender and therefore he can stand up straight before 
every man fearless and unafraid! the Christian faith does 
actually produce this moral and spiritual change to the 
degree that men expose themselves to Christ, surrender to 
His will, and obey Him. The tyranny of the lower lusts and 
affections is broken down, and a real freedom reigns Within 
the spirit. 
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We would therefore preach this possibility and expect the 
Depressed Classes to respond to this open door out of inner 
bondages which have been upon their spirits for ages. 

6. Concerning the next item in the programme 4 the 
Coming of the Lord’s Year of Jubilee ’—a fresh world 
beginning, we would say that we will give ourselves to the 
production of a world order in which these basic injustices, 
coming out of competition, will be replaced by an Order 
based on justice, love, sharing and equality. We would 
therefore strive to embody in the political order the basic 
principles of the Kingdom of God on earth. We would not 
do this by capturing the machinery of government by a 
minority and imposing a Dictatorship, but when there is a 
sufficient majority we would not hesitate to embody the 
ideas of the Kingdom of God in legislative action. We 
believe in constitutional means and in majority rule. This 
is the foundation of democracy, which we would observe. 
We would, therefore, banish all injustices in society by legis¬ 
lation, as well as by persuasion. 

We are not embarrassed by rules of life, given centuries 
ago, many of which are now outgrown, as is Islam. We 
repeat that Jesus never gave rules, for we soon outgrow rules. 
He gave principles, and these principles are never outgrown. 
Out of these principles we can make rules to fit changing 
situations. We are therefore free to apply in a progressive 
manner these principles, as society is prepared to accept 
them. We are therefore not afraid of running into a dead 
end, but have a continuously open door ahead of us for pro¬ 
gress of every kind. When Jesus said, ‘ I am the door,’ He 
meant that He was continuously the open way into fuller 
life and into fuller opportunity. 

7. Concerning the power behind the whole thing namely, 
‘ The Spirit of the Lord upon me we would say that this 
gives us faith and courage and a persistence of effort, know- 
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ing that the all-powerful God is behind this whole pro¬ 
gramme. We are working with the processes of the universe 
and not against them. The God that made heaven and earth 
is with this new redemptive order. We are, therefore, nerved 
to meet discouragement and temporary defeat. Long after 
other people grow tired the true Christian has within him a ' 
power of persistence that is astounding. 

The reason for this is that his faith is founded on aCross. 
The Cross itself is defeated. The Holiest was crucified by 
the men to whom He came. He, having suffered that defeat, 
turned the whole thing into victory by His rising again from 
the dead. We, therefore, begin with defeat, and you cannot 
defeat defeat, but out of that defeat we emerge with an 
undying faith in God and man !. . . 

We must make it definitely plain that we do not have one 
programme for the Depressed Classes and another for the 
rest of the world. Humanity is one and what we would 
apply to the Depressed Classes we would apply to all men, 
beginning with ourselves. But the Gospel of Christ does 
offer complete liberation! 

Abridged from The Indian Witness , 13th February 1936, pp. 101 ff; 
20th February 1936, pp. 118 ff. It was also published as a pamphlet 
under the same title by the Lucknow Publishing House, 1936. 


